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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 
HE work of Cabinet-making has proceeded all the week, 
but Lord Salisbury is evidently hampered by the restric- 
tions described elsewhere, and it is not complete even yet. Mr. 
Wyndham, however, has been appointed Secretary for 
Ireland, and Mr. Gerald Balfour becomes President of the 
Board of Trade, while Mr. Walter Long is transferred from 
the Department of Agriculture to tho Local Government 
Board. Who is to be Postmaster-General is not yet settled, 
though Mr. Hanbury is generally named for the office, while 
his own will be filled in its turn by Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain. Lord Cranborne is appointed Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Lord Stanley Financial Secretary of the 
War Office, and Mr. Arnold-Forster Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Admiralty. Great heart-burnings have, of course, 
been caused by these selections, Tories objecting that too 
many of those selected are Liberal Unionists, while a section 
of the public, which insists on regarding every office under 
the Crown as a “ berth,” complains that the Premier appoints 
too many of his own relatives. Whatonearth does it signify 
whose relatives they are if they do good work for the com- 
manity? If we were to complain, it would be because Lord 
Salisbury has selected only one man of original mind—Mr. 
Arnold-Forster—and that he finds such difficulty in stepping 
out of the circle of well-born men amidst whom he has lived. 
Surely there must be some men of capability among the 
“gutter-bloods,” and as they are a million to one it is not 
politic to ignore them so completely. 





The Liberals have been successful in the Canadian elec- 
tions, Sir Charles Tupper, the Conservative leader, even 
losing his own seat for the first time in his career. The event 
is worth recording, not only on account of the improved 
position of Canada within the Empire, but because it appears 
to be due in great measure to the perfect loyalty of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, who, though of French descent and a Catholic, has 
acted throughout the South African War as a convinced 
Imperialist. The incident, too, is gratifying, as showing that 
the Queen’s Government can conciliate men of any descent 
and creed, a belief further supported by the eagerness of the 
Indian Princes to lead their own troops into China. No 
doubt the love of adventure and excitement counts for some- 
thing with them, as it does also with our own Volunteers, but 
the willingness displayed indicates precisely that warm 
acquiescence which as yet is all that Governments can hope 
for in those who are not allowed a direct share in their elec- 
tion. Men who will die for a common flag are for political 
purposes brethren, and when all subjects of her Majesty 
regard each other as children of one nursery, attack upon her 
will be an enterprize of no slight moment and risk. 





As was expected, the American Presidential election 
ended on November 6th in a decided victory for Mr. 
McKinley. Of the forty-five States he secured twenty- 
seven, and in the Electoral College he has 292 votes to 155. 
His “plurality at the polls” is estimated at nearly a 
million; and although this is probably an exaggeration, it 
may be true, for the total vote is said to have been the largest 
ever given in the world,—that is, fifteen millions. At all events, 
the American people as a nation have re-elected Mr. McKinley, 
and must be held in doing so to have endorsed his policy. 
That is to say, they have approved the war with Spain, the 
annexation of Puerto Ricoand the Philippines as dependencies, 
and the policy recently pursued in China. They have also 
approved a general attitude of friendliness towards Great 
Britain, the adherence to a gold standard, and the use of 
troops to maintain order during astrike. They have decided, 
in fact, for the old economic order, rejecting the Radical 
ideas entertained by Mr. Bryan as to currency, land 
mortgages, and the protection accorded by law to capitalist 
combinations. It is understood that Mr. McKinley will 
retain his present Cabinet, and will, in fact, regard himself 
as holding office for an unbroken term. 


Atthe same time, Mr. Roosevelt, Governor of New York, 
whose vast popularity greatly conduced to Mr. McKinley’s 
success, was elected Vice-President, and the elections for 
vacant seats in the Senate were filled up so as to give the 
Republicans a decided majority. The Republicans are also 
dominant in the House of Representatives, and the three 
branches of the Government are therefore in accord, 
rather an unusual circumstance in America. The 
Opposition, moreover, will be much weaker than before, 
a defeat so complete taking much heart out of 
them, while their leader, Mr. Bryan, disappears politically 
into space. Tammany, too, which rules the left wing of the 
Democrat party, refuses to be comforted, for the majority for 
Mr. Bryan in New York City, which was expected to reach 
eighty thousand, was under thirty thousand. Even the faith- 
ful South was not “solid” for the Democrats, Maryland, and 
perhaps Kentucky, voting for Mr. McKinley. The victory, in 
fact, which seems to have been secured without either bribery 
or terroriem, was singularly complete. 


In South Africa the laborious task of “sweeping up the 
crumbs,” rendered all the more difficult by heavy rain and 
violent storms, is being steadily pursued. Ventersburg has 
shared the fate of Bothaville; General Kitchener, command- 
ing in Lydenburg, has captured a laager in Steenkampsberg ; 
General Smith-Dorrien, making a rapid night march from 
Belfast, surprised a laager at Witkop, but his men were so 
“perished with cold” that they could not follow up their 
success; and further details of the defeat of De Wet by 
Colonels Lisle and Le Gallais at Rensburg Drift, when five 
Krupp guns were captured, show that his column narrowly 
escaped annihilation. Koffyfontein, which was garrisoned by 
fifty of the Kimberley Light Horse, was relieved on the 2nd 
after gallantly holding out for nearly a month. At the 
moment of our going to press we learn of a severe but suc- 
cessful engagement in which Colonel Le Gallais surprised 
the Boers under De Wet south of Bothaville, capturing seven 
guns and a hundred prisoners, and inflicting heavy loss. Our 
casualty list, unfortunately, was serious, Colonel Le Gallais 
himself being among the killed. 


On the other hand, the garrison at Reddeéersburg has been 
captured and released, constant damage is inflicted on the 
railway, and marauding bands are still active in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bloemfontein, Aliwa! North, Rouxville, and 
Vryburg; while a strong commando is reported to be con- 
centrated in the neighbourhood of Ladybrand. To check 
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these raiders General Baden-Powell is credited with the 
intention of trying an interesting experiment. ‘Two strong 
patrols will enter a disturbed district, and will immediately 
proceed to construct a strong bomb-proof fort, which will be 
provided with three months’ supplies. As soon as the fort 
is finished a strong party, unhampered by baggage, will 
patrol the country all round, returning to the fort when 
necessary.” General Baden-Powell’s plan is after all only a 
reversion to that adopted by the Normans in controlling 
England, President Kruger, who was in excellent health on 
touching at Jibuti, is expected at Marseilles on the 17th. 
Lord Roberts, the illness of whose daughter has excited 
universal sympathy, has, it is said, decided to postpone his 
departure for another month. 


No advance has been made towards a settlement in China, 
and, indeed, no authentic news has been received from thence, 
bat there are a quantity of rumonrs, all of one kind, which 
point to a serious evil prevailing there. Too many Chinamen 
in civil employ are killed at sight for no reason except that 
they are Chinamen. Quiet peasants working in the fields 
along the canals are shot while staring at the strangers ; 
while in any village captured the inhabitants are put to 
death, Even servants in houses are shot and the women 
ravished. The British are exempted on all hands from these 
charges, but they are made against the Germans, French, 
and Russians by eye-witnesses not always Englishmen. The 
Government cannot, of course, interfere with the troops of 
other nationalities, but a quiet representation to the Kaiser 
and the Czar would, we doubt not, produce immediate im- 
provement. They do not want to disorganise their troops by 
permitting a license as offensive to discipline as to humanity, 
nor can they be blind to the effect which such conduct must 
have upon the Chinese people. “ Death to the foreigner ” is 
a terrible cry for them to excite, and it will be excited if 
their soldiers are not held in better restraint. That a great 
many Chinamen deserve death for their treatment of un- 
offending Europeans is true, buat let them be hung, not 
peasants and servants who are as powerless as the cranes on 
the rivers’ banks. 


The most extraordinary illusions still prevail in Pekin. 
The Times correspondent there, for example, states on 
November 5th that the appointment of Yu-chang, lately 
Governor of Honan, to be Governor of Hupei creates alarm in 
the Yangtse Valley, the man having driven every missionary 
and foreigner out of Honan with all circumstances of insult 
and cruelty. He adds: ‘There is every hope that the British 
Government will insist on the cancellation of the appoint- 
ment.” Though at the very centre of affairs, the corre- 
spondent does not see that Yu-chang is appointed because of 
his hostility to foreigners, and that the British Government 
has no more power to “insist” on his removal than it would 
have if he lived in the moon. ‘“ Moral force” has no effect in 
China, and the means of employing physical force at Sian do 
not exist. When the passes to Sian are blocked so that there 
is nothing to eat or spend, the orders of the British Govern- 
ment to the Empress will have meaning. Till then they are 
wind. The Anglo-Chinese reason as if the Imperial Court 
were still in Pekin, and within the grip of civilised man. 


The meeting of the French Chambers on November 6th 
revealed nothing important except that the Opposition, who 
will be reinforced by all Clericals, intend to overthrow the 
Government if they can, and that M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
really proposes to act on the anti-clerical policy sketched in 
his speech at Toulouse. His first object is to make the 
Treasury safe, the deficit being large, but the moment the 
principles of his Budget are accepted he will introduce two 
Bills, one strengthening the mortmain laws, and the other 
compelling candidates for office under the State to educate 
themselves in secular schools. No hint, however, is given as to 
the reception this project has met with in the country, which, 
it must be remembered, knows how to press its opinion upon 
its representatives. M.de Blowitz is evidently alarmed, but 
the Deputies are saturated with anti-clerical feeling, and the 
influence of the Church requires time to make itself felt. 
We must not forget that the power of the whole ecclesiastical 
organisation was strained to defeat the Bill compelling 


vain. That measure, nevertheless, recoiled 
the future priests acting as missionaries for 
barracks. We notice that in the Chamber on Thursd: 
sustained attack was made on the Cabinet on the two oan : 
of the extradition of Sipido and the position of M Millerand 
the Minister of Commerce. The Minister of mn 
fully defended Sipido’s extradition as the repatriation of 
minor under the Convention made between France a a 
Belgium in 1898; and in the latter case M. Waldeck-Ronsses 
insisted on standing by his colleague, and eventually hae 
a vote of confidence. But the incident shows the in 
of the Cabinet, and the perplexing cross-division of 
with which it has to contend. 


on its authors, 
the Church ig 


Justice Success. 


security 
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The Paris correspondent of the Times reports that the 
Bonapartists are manifesting a strong disposition to desert 
Prince Victor Bonaparte, and to replace him by his brother 
Prince Louis, now a General of Artillery in the Russian 
Service. Their mouthpieces say that Prince Victor is a 
fainéant, whom his |father, Prince Jerome, intended to 
exclude from the succession, and that Prince Louis is a 
higher character. We do not exactly see why Prince 
Jerome’s opinion signifies, but we expressed two years ago 
the belief that the party would ultimately follow Prince 
Louis. Although Prince Victor is a man with a mind, as 
witness his proclamation on the Dreyfus affair, he is ham. 
pered by the circumstances of his life, and the party needs a 
soldier, The difficulty is that under the House-law of the 
Bonapartes Prince Victor is unquestionably heir, and that 
unless he is compelled to resign there will always bea party 
behind him. If Prince Louis were to attain his object the 
law of succession in France would be an odd one, often sug. 
gested, but never that we know of formally adopted. The 
throne would belong to the ablest or most popular member 
of the reigning house. 


Mr. Rhodes recently made a speech of some moment to the 
Congress of the South African League. His view, or rather, 
perhaps, the one he gave his audience, was that there had 
been no quarrel between the English and the Dutch, but that 
the English had fought and defeated “Krugerism.” By 
“Krugerism ” he meant, as appeared from his explanation, a 
system of terrorism established and maintained by a minute 
group, of whom Mr. Kruger was the absolute chief. Dr, 
Leyds himself had told him that no one in Pretoria had the 
slightest power of influencing the President. ‘“ Krugerism” 
being dead, Mr. Rhodes advised the League, and indeed all 
citizens of South Africa, to “ drop disputes” and concentrate 
their attention upon the development of the magnificent 
resources lying beneath their feet. The ‘‘Queen’s flag and 
equality for all civilised men” should in future be the only 
cries. That is all very well as a statement of future policy, 
but we must demur to its accuracy as history. Tuere is no 
such thing on earth, and never has been, as a self-existent 
despotism. Hither the Datch of the Transvaal believed 
“ Krugerism” to be good policy or they did not. If they did 
not, why did they always support Mr. Kruger? If they did, 
then they are responsible for the policy of which they 
approved. To drop disputes is most wise, but they will 
not be dropped the sooner because their origin is misre 
presented. 


Mr. Brodrick made his first speech as Secretary-elect for 
War at Godalming on Tuesday. It was rather an important 
speech, though it was a modest one. Mr. Brodrick asked his 
friends to reserve congratulations until he had done his 
work, and repudiated any idea of making vague promises, 
but he admitted that there was “a great work to be done,” 
and believed that possibly before the leaves were on the trees 
again some result might be attained. He was himself “an 
enthusiast for the British Army,” and thought that the 
knowledge acquired in his ten years’ experience of the War 
Office ‘would prove a useful adjanct to those inspirations 
which will be afforded me by the greatest soldier of the age.” 
With him he hoped to establish a system which would secure 
“the safety of these islands and the discharge of our respon- 
sibilities throughout the world.” He was aware that there 
would be much criticism, and aware, too, that the organisa- 
tion of the British Army must always be a “delicate” 
matter, because service was voluntary, but he pleaded only 





candidates for Orders to serve in the Army, and strained in 





for public confidence and time to get through initial pro 
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is a sound tone for a reforming Minister, who 
hurt a good many people, and must expect 
t from those he hurts. 


sesses. ‘That 
will have t0 
yitriolic commen 
The warning addressed a month ago to the public by Lord 

Jseley in regard to the “treating” of home-coming soldiers 

We been repeated and endorsed in a further appeal from 

a Roberts. In the admirable letter which he addresses 

nation he pays a remarkable tribute to the army 

oe ie command. From first to last its conduct in 

i “feld has been exemplary; “the men bore them- 
elves like heroes on the battlefield, and like gentlemen on 
i] other occasions,” and the distrust of non-combatant 

residents in the Republics, due to “ malicious falsehoods ” 
circulated by the authorities, speedily gave place to perfect 
enfidence born of personal experience. Lord Roberts's 
only misgiving is lest from the very kindness of their hearts, 
their innate politeness, and their gratitude for the welcome 
corded them, the meu may find it difficult to refuse what 
is offered by their too generous friends. He therefore 
expresses the earnest hope that this welcome may not take 
theform of indiscriminate “ treating,” and so lead the men 
intoexcesses which must tend to degrade those whom the 
nation delights to honour, and so to lower them in the eyes 
of the world. We note with satisfaction the practical steps 
which are already being taken by the Duchess of Bedford 
and others to give effect to Lord Roberts’s appeal by forming 
hospitality committees throughout the country with a view 
to organising welcomes to returning soldiers on the basis of 
cordiality rather than excess. The Daly News makes the 
excellent suggestion that, with a view to giving the widest 
possible currency to Lord Roberts’s appeal, it should be 
posted up, like the war bulletins, at every post-office in the 


kingdom. 





The inaugural address of the new President of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, Mr. James Mansergh, delivered on 
Tuesday evening, was of unusual interest. Dealing with 
the increasingly onerous responsibilities of ‘the waterworks 
engineer in regard to purity of supply, Mr. Mansergh laid 
stress on the assistance rendered by chemical methods of 
investigation, and emphasised the divergence of opinion that 
atill prevailed in regard to the value of bacteriological 
examination. ‘ We were still groping in the dark as to the 
work these ubiquitous micro-organisms were designed to do 
in the economy of Nature. Might it not be wiser to assume 
the majority of them to be actively beneficent instead of being 
simply harmless?” The hydraulic engineer, Mr. Mansergh 
went on to say, represented the most ancient branch 
of engineering practice, and he quoted a remarkable passage 
from the treatise of Frontinus, water commissioner under 
Nerva, the MS. of which, preserved in Montecassino, has 
been reproduced in facsimile by Mr. Clemens Herschel, an 
American engineer, Frontinus wrote:—‘‘I consider it to be 
the first and most important thing to be done, as has always 
been one of my fundamental principles in other affairs, to 
learn thoroughly what it is I have undertaken. There ig, 
indeed, no better foundation for any business, nor can it in 
any other way be determined what is to be done and what 
omitted; nor is there for a fair-minded man so debasing a 
course as to perform the duties of an office entrusted to him 
according to the direction of subordinates,—a course, however, 
which must be followed whenever an inexperienced official 
takes refuge in the practical knowledge of his assistants, 
whose services, though necessary for rendering help, should 
nevertheless be only a sort of hand and tool of the principal 
in charge.” It is difficult to believe that these acute com- 
ments on the duties and responsibilities of a departmental 
chief were written nearly nineteen hundred years ago, and 
not by a candid critic of the War Office. 








At the meeting of the Egyptian Exploration Fund on 
Wednesday addresses were delivered by the President, Sir 
Jobn Evans, and by Professor Flinders Petrie. Sir John 
Evans noted amongst the satisfactory features of a year 
marked by unexampled activity of research the return of 
Professor Maspero to his post as Director of the Department 
of Antiquities in Egypt, the excavations of Professor Flinders 
Petrie among the tombs of the Kings, and the forthcoming 
publication of the Papyri from the Fayum towns. Professor 








Petrie in an eloquent address dwelt on the astonishing results, 
in regard to the wider*perspective of human history, achieved 
by English explorations in Egypt. They had seen and handled 
the drinking bowls and furniture of the Kings of the 
First Dynasty this summer at Abydos,—Kings who had 
been regarded as mythical, but were now as familiar 
and real as those of Saxon England, though the First 
Dynasty was older to Seti than the Exodus was to 
us. The grand period of the pyramid builders they now 
saw to be the third cycle of civilisation and art in Egypt, 
Professor Petrie spoke of the cordial relations that prevailed 
between the English explorers and Professor Maspero, and 
vindicated the immense superiority of the new baksheesh 
system of reward for results over the old system of excavating 
by merely driving a gang of workmen. “Everything that he 
had brought to light, all the history that had been unfolded, 
had already been cast aside as worthless in the course of 
recent years’ works on the bad old system.” It may be 
noted as an agreeable evidence of the spread of Egypto- 
logical enthusiasm in America that nearly half the aggregate 
income of the Fund for the past year came from the United 
States. A less pleasing instance of this enthusiasm in England 
was the sale in London by public auction during the past week 
of the mummy of a daughter of Rameses II. for ten guineas, 
One does not like to think of Macaulay’s New Zealander 
buying the remains of Queen Elizabeth. 


The inquiry into the charges brought against Mr. Higgin- 
bottom at Manchester has been concluded in a manner which 
will satisfy all who are concerned in the maintenance of a high 
standard of municipal integrity. Mr. Higginbottom, an Alder- 
man, member of the City Council, and Mayor-designate for the 
ensuing year, was charged with having exploited his position 
as chairman of the Electricity Committee and member of the 
Gas Committee of the Corporation to further his private 
interests, and a Special Committee was appointed to investi. 
gate and report on these charges. Some of these proved to 
be groundless, but it was established that contracts had been 
assigned by the Gas Committee to a company which sublet 
the contract to a firm of which he was a partner, and the 
Committee having stigmatised his action in the matter as im- 
proper, Mr. Higginbottom has resigned his Aldermanship 
and forfeited his succession to the Mayoralty. Manchester is 
to be congratulated on this summary vindication of the 
principle on which we have insisted in these colamns, that 
public officials should never deliberately combine functions in 
such a way as to open the door to the charge of an improper 
use of their opportunities. 


The declaration of the polls in the twenty-eight new 
London boroughs, which were incomplete at the moment 
of our going to press last week, may be summarised as 
follows :— 





Conservatives... ooo tee oes toe o. 825 
Progressives... ae “ae eo eee oo. §=6455 
Independents... aad ve ona “eg eis Oe 
Independent Conservatives ... tea ove ove 4 
Independent Progressives... and sas wa 7 
Labour ... iy aa aed aes ar ais t 
Stoke Newington ae tes pee ae vm OO 

Total ... aaa 1,362 


By arrangement the contest in Stoke Newington was con- 
ducted on a non-political basis. The Press Association, 
which classifies the Stoke Newington members as Inde- 
pendents, supplies a somewhat different analysis, giving 
the Conservatives or Moderates a majority over Progres- 
sives, excluding Labour and Independent members, of 320. 
With the significance of the elections we deal elsewhere. 


We note with lively satisfaction the presentation to Mr. 
Holman Hunt, recorded in the Times of Monday, of an address, 
signed by a namber of leading men, together with his por- 
trait painted by Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. Whatever may 
be the ultimate verdict of posterity on his work, Mr. Holman 
Hunt has been conspicuous throughout his long career for the 
consistent nobility of his aims and the unwearying and heroic 
industry he has devoted to their realisation. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
CABINET-MAKING. 


ABINET-MAKING is a very difficult business, worse 
even than choosing Bishops, though that has of late 

years been supposed to be a sore burden upon the dis- 
pensers of patronage. The choice of Ministers, which the 
public always discuss as if the Crown were free to choose 
at discretion, is hemmed in with restrictions, some of them, 
we fear, by no means favourable to the choice of the best 
executive officers, or even the wisest counsellors, Even 
when the Prime Minister is so far master that his resigna- 
tion would break his party to pieces, and can therefore 
shed colleagues as a tree sheds leaves—which has been the 
position both of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury—he is 
still seriously hampered. He must, to begin with, confine 
himself to the ranks of his own party, first because men 
of the other side will not join him, and secondly because 
adoptions of that sort diminish the loyalty and destroy the 


bury, for instance, could not have made Lord Kimberley 
Foreign Minister if he had wished it ever so much. Once 
or twice in our history a man, like Lord Palmerston, has 
been so popular or so separate that he could serve on 
either side without loss of character for himself or prestige 
for the Government, but such occurrences are rare. Then 
the Premier must not leave out any man who, like Mr. 
Balfour, is strongly distinguished by public favour, or, 
like Mr. Chamberlain, represents an important body of 
opinion, or, like Sir M. Hicks-Beach, is, on the whole, the 
safest man with whom to trust a vital Department 
of the State. Big blunders in finance or in in- 
ternal government would never do. Nor must he, 
except under a strain of circumstances visible to 
everybody, remove colleagues who have done fairly 
well, for that not only rouses bitter, and it may. be 
dangerous, enmities, but it impairs the loyalty which 
should exist between chief and followers. Mr. Strutt was 
not an important person, but the political world was long 
in forgetting, when Lord J. Russell removed him, that, 
as Punch said, “he found he’d resigned before he knew.” 
There is, too, a claim of seniority which is often very 
powerful, though it is unrecognised in law, is in essence 
indefinable, and is subject to the odd limitation that 
social grade, personal popularity, and oratorical ability 
all count as the equivalents of years. Still, ¢o put a 
young man or an Under-Secretary whom the Premier 
wants over the head of an old man or a Secretary whom 
he does not want is a delicate operation, requiring to an 
unpleasant degree, unless the person so promoted is ex- 
ceptionally gifted, to be justified by results. Add that 
the distribution of offices between Lords and Commons is 
partially settled either by law or immovable etiquette ; and 
that although most of our politicians are well-to-do and 
have a keen sense of “duty to the Queen’s Government,” 
there are still human cravings for high office, many 
personal jealousies, and some bitter personal antipathies 
all to be considered; and we may see that the office of 
Cabinet-maker, thirsty as statesmen are for it, is not one 
to be altogether envied, or one that requires less nerve 
and ability than, say, the organising of a new theatre. 
And then comes in the great restriction of all. Alone 
among the peoples of the world, whether Monarchical or 
Republican, we English have settled that the Crown in 
choosing the ruling Committee of the nation, the little 
group which really legislates as well as acts, shall be 
limited in its choice to less than a hundred persons, those, 
namely, who have obtained some prominence in Parlia- 
ment on the side of the dominant party. Nothing in the 
Constitution prescribes this law, or prevents the Crown 
from making any male subject whom the Sovereign 
favours Minister of War or Foreign Secretary, but in 
practice the rule is immutable. The greatest lawyer in 
the land if not in Parliament could not be made Home 
Secretary, for he could not defend his measures ; the 
most successful Ambassador could not be Foreign 
Minister; the best organiser of armies could not be 
Minister of War. No doubt if any such persons were 
Peers their selection would be less impossible, and if a 
man had made himself inevitable he could be made a 
Peer and a Secretary on the same day, but the making 
would be regarded, like the use of the prerogative to 


coherence of the children of the household. Lord Salis-: 





abolish purchase, as much too near a coup d’étut There 
was much talk during the recent interregnum of br; -” 
home Lord Curzon, or Lord Cromer, or Lord Pan loging 
for the Foreign Office, and it was even vhioaal ae 
Lord Roberts might be Secretary for War, b Ses 
3 : » DUE We doubt 
if any of those ideas ever got beyond the quidn 
and the newspapers. The restriction is practical 
absolute, and it is a dreadfully confining one. ‘Jt atrike, 
out not only men like Sir A. Milner, who would mak " 
strong Secretary of the Colonies, and Mr. Seddon mh 
would be an ideal (Radical) Home Secretary, and Aduint 
Noel, most trenchant of born diplomatists, but any perso 
whatever whose fitness is known to the Premier hae 
neither Peer nor Member of the Commons. But that : 
Act of Parliament can do anything, the restriction mj ht 
prove in an hour of extremity something more than = 
convenient, and logically it is as difficult to defend as it 
would be to defend a law that all water for London 
should be drawn from the River Lea. In practice, no 
doubt, it works much better than it ought, because it 
draws to Parliament with irresistible force much of the 
available ability of the country, because it gives cohesion 
and vitality to the party system, because it induces the 
ambitious to show themselves statesmen and not Mr, 
Bryans, and because it deprives the great executive 
agents of the Crown of any wish to play to the gallery. 
but still it is a most hampering restriction, and one 
which adds strength to all ths others. Taken together 
they fetter a Premier at every turn, and, we may add, 
enormously strengthen the argument, usually drawn 
from other sources, that Cabinets should be small. In 
swollen Cabinets a considerable proportion of Ministers, 
drawn as they are from so confined an area, must be 
mediocrities, and as Cabinets on occasion decide by 
voting, a crowd of mediocrities must occasionally impair 
its collective judgment. They would very often but for 
the unwritten law once laid down by Lord John Russell to 
define the difference between a Premier and his colleagues, 
The Premier, he said, is only primus infer pares, but if the 
difference of opinion is serious the colleague resigus and 
the Premier does not. 

The network of restrictions which we have described 
is the best excuse for any failures a Premier may make 
in bringing together his governing Committee, and for 
the practice, otherwise so objectionable, of stereotyping 
the group from which selection is to be made, It 13 so 
hard within a number so unreasonably limited to get a 
new man who seems to fulfil all the conditions. Still, 
success in the effort is one of the things that is required of 
great Premiers, and especially of one who might have 
broken through some of them, and Lord Salisbury must 
not claim on their account exemption from criticism, On 
the whole he has this time been fairly successful, though 
Lord Lansdowne’s appointment is, as we said before, 


either a mistake or an experiment only to be excused. 


by success, and Mr. Wyndham—whose claims are undeni- 
able, and who is a great-grandson of Lord Edward Fitz. 
gerald—is, we fear, sent to Ireland under the illusion that 
brilliant men suit Ireland best. They do not. The most suc- 
cessful Governors of Ireland have been men, like Thomas 
Drummond, at once solid and impartial. Still, though 
the Cabinet seems to a superficial view less strong as an 
executive body controlling this vast Empire than could 
have been desired, we have the Premier the whole country 
wishes for, new and strong men at the War Office and the 
Admiralty, a Colonial Secretary who has done great 
things besides making himself inevitable, as good a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as we are likely to find till Mr, 
Hanbury is a little farther forward, and a Secretary for 
India of whom the worst that can be said is that fate 
must have some spite against him, his Empire encounters 80 
many and such grave misfortunes. Had the Cabinet but 
included a strong Minister for Foreign Affairs the country 
would have looked to the next six years with cheerful con- 
tentment, though it must not be forgotten that years 
bring age, and that in 1906 Lord Salisbury will be 
seventy-six and the Queen herself eighty-seven. 





THE AMERICAN ELECTION. 
‘- whole world has been interested this time in the 
election of the American President, and justly, for 
it concerns the whole world. We do not, it is true, 
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‘ an, if he had been elected, could have 
ert orgens and compelled Americans to attend 
. ov to domestic affairs. Circumstances are stronger 
ne af teaching of the founders of the Republic, 
=" ich eople of seventy-six millions, seated on both 
oe hinatie and the Pacific, with a growing necessity for 
. ce with the Far East, must interfere‘ in the 
— of Asia, and therefore in the politics of the 
cae who are trying to eat Asia up. Mr. Bryan must 
ntained a line of policy in relation to Chinese 
affairs just a8 much as Mr. McKinley, and it would 
Imost of necessity have been the same line. It is said 
‘ would have been anti-English ; but he would not have 
: in power @ month without discovering that friends 
gh useful in politics as in domestic life, and that in 
Europe the United States has no friend except Great 
Britain. Nor do we believe he could have receded from 
the policy of expansion. He would have called Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines “ protectorates ” instead 
of dependencies, but the difference between the words, 
however great philologically, is politically imperceptible. 
If you protect you must govern, or you may find yourself 
rotecting a pirate ship. But the election of Mr. McKinley 
by increased majorities, and in the teeth of temporary 
failure in the Philippines, prevents a long period of sterile 
discussion and confused orders. It means that the American 
people, having been consulted, accept their new position as 
a“ world-wide ” Power, are ready for the consequent sacri- 
fices, and will in future share in the general movement of 
the nations instead of standing selfishly and cynically 
aloof. They will govern Hawaii and Puerto Rico, they 
will keep the Philippines, and they will acquire so much 
of the world as is essential to the development of their 
powerand trade. We heartily welcome the decision, not only 
because we can see that, the interests of Great Britain and 
the Union being identical, they must, if once in motion, 
pull together, but because we honestly believe that in 
their broader field of action Americans will lose most of 
the narrowness in political thinking which has been their 
drawback, and will reason like statvsmen, as they have 
recently done, instead of like attorneys, as Mr. Bryan 
would have them do. So reasoning, they will add almost 
immeasurably to that mass of force which, needing peace 
to breed prosperity, makes for the preservation of peace, 
and steadies the thirst for conquest and enterprise which 
in several directions now threatens the tranquillity of 
mankind, 


It is not, however, mainly as regards foreign affairs 
that we welcome the success of Mr. McKinley as of good 
omen. It is also a strong check to Bryanism, and by 
Bryanism we mean that disposition to redistribute the 
fruits of industry on emotional grounds, with too little 
attention either to economic laws or to common justice. 
Almost all the statesmen of Europe believe that this is 
the great danger of the immediate future, threatening as 
it does the very existence of civilisation. They say that 
as education spreads the great mass of men who labour, 
even though they work on their own freeholds, grow 
thirsty for more comfort, envious of those who possess 
anything, and inclined to believe that society is organised 
for the protection and benefit of the rich. They desire, 
therefore, to redivide, or if that is impossible, to subject 
all surplus wealth to special taxes, to prevent accumula- 
tion, to entrust industry to municipalities, and generally 
so to modify the laws that all the sources of wealth shall 
be used for the benefit of manual labour. In France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy the fiercest debates always 
turn upon this subject ; and there are men in high position 
who regard conscription as indispensable, because on 
some day or other the Army will be the last defence 
against the internal foe. These fears may be exag- 
gerated, like the old Roman fears of the general rising 
among slaves, which never happened; but there can be 
no doubt that the spirit of economic discontent is very 
widespread, and very bitter, or that it has invaded 
America. Fortunes there are very large, capital presses 
its legal rights with some harshness, the lot of the poorer 
artisans and frecholders is one of monotonous toil which 
produces little, and the habit of combination among 
manufacturers and dealers has been pushed till the con- 
sumers think themselves shorn to the very skin. The 
consequence has been Populism, a word which covers a 
vast number of vague projects for the humiliation of the 


nations W 
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rich and the raising of the poor. Populists, and the mass 
of those who without: joining them sympathise in their 
ideas, believe that by alterations'in the currency laws, by 
abolishing Trusts, by readjusting taxation, by prohibiting 
“monopolies” of land, by the use of State money in 
loans to the poor, by enforced reductions in the rate of 
interest, and by various other devices of the same kind, 
life could be made at once, and, as it were, by decree, 
easier for the poor. Mr. Bryan, so far as we know, 
has sanctioned none of these schemes except one for 
artificially raising the value of silver, so that ‘ the Republic 
may not be crucified on a cross of gold,” but there 
can be no doubt that the mass of his followers believed 
that if elected he would do something, and something 
sudden, to humble the rich and elevate the poor. Demo. 
crats voted for him for party reasons, and opponents of 
expansion for political reasons, but the rank-and-file of 
his following, its real strength, consisted of the great army 
of the discontented. He was expected to do something 
great for them, and—for he is a sincere man—he would 
have tried to doit, probably through some strong appeal to 
Congress to alter the currency laws. His election, there- 
fore, would have been followed by a fall in all securities 
and all values, and a consequent disturbance both to 
commerce and industry which would have produced end- 
less misery, and perhaps civil war, while its reflex effect 
would have added strength to every anti-social party in 
Europe. The spectacle of one of the great Governments 
in the world actively contending for the poor against the 
rich would have excited wild hopes all throughout the 
Continent, would have added a new “edge” to all class 
bitterness, and might in France and Germany, at all 
events, have determined the various Collectivist parties 
upon some violent action. Those who are utterly unable 
to believe that poverty can be abolished by any action from 
above, or through any social cataclysm—and they are 
the majority of thinkers—were, therefore, all keenly 
interested in the election, and welcomed Mr. Bryan’s 
defeat as a great victory for order. It is certainly a 
proof that the majority of Americans choose that the 
gold standard should be maintained, not only for itself, 
but as a symbol of economic order; that they desire 
reform to be gradual; and that, above all things, they 
wish it should be guided by the calm reason of 
experts and not by the emotions of those who suffer. 


There is a good deal of speculation as to whether Mr. 
McKinley in his second term will be greatly different 
from Mr. McKinley in his first. He will not, of course, 
expect a third term, which was refused by General 
Washington and not conceded to General Grant, and he 
may therefore be more decided, more independent, and 
more w:lful. That is possible, but we do not think he 
will be. He is not only closely fettered by the party 
leaders, one of whom, Mr. Hanna, he sincerely trusts, but 
he is a dutiful man, and holds, if we understand his 
character aright, that his duty is to act as the body of 
public opinion shall direct. He does not “lay his ear to 
the ground” out of meanness of spirit, but out of a 
false conception of what the Constitution requires of 
him. His position, in fact, is best defined in his 
brief speech to his fellow-townsmen in Canton on 
the day before the election, when he told them that 
they must “ reverently await” the verdict of the people. 
That word “reverently” reveals at once his character 
and the weak place in the minds of Americans, who can- 
not be convinced that the first duty of a true statesman, 
as of any other good man, may be to meet public opinion 
with a frank defiance. We believe Mr. McKinley to be 
a genuinely conscientious man, but seated in Pilate’s 
judgment chair he would, if he had acted on his own 
doctrine, have decided for Barabbas, The cry of the 
majority would have been to him the voice of God. 





THE NEW LONDON MUNICIPALITIES. 


HE results of the first municipal elections in the new 
Metropolitan boroughs, though not all that could 

have been wished, are certainly interesting, and, as it 
seems to us, contain real elements of encouragement as 
well as of warning. Broadly speaking, it appears that 
in at least sixteen out of twenty-eight of the new Councils 
there is a clear, and in several a very large, majority 
on the “ Moderate,” Conservative, or Unionist side. In 
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four Councils—those of Bermondsey, Stepney, Finsbury, 
and Poplar—the Independent members are said to hold 
the balance, and it is claimed by the “ Progressives” that 
they are more likely to turn it against than for the 
“Moderates.” In Stoke Newington all the candidates 
returned are Independents. In only six boroughs, to be 
mentioned later, is there a majority on the “ Progressive ” 
side. It is certainly a striking fact, whatever its full 
interpretation may be, that in considerably more than half 
of the new boroughs, household suffrage, consulted in a 
fresh and emphatic fashion as to the character of the local 
administration empowered to deal with the conditions of 
daily life, should have elected an authority of a more or 
less Conservative colour, and that in less than a quarter 
is the majority clearly the other way. It is true that the 
polls on which these results have been secured cover sub- 
stantially less than half of the number of ratepayers who 
might have voted. But it is also true that, as the Daily 
News has usefully and instructively set forth, these polls, 
regrettably small as they are, show a marked increase on 
those by which the old Vestries were elected. There has 
been, that is to say, a municipal rally, or awakening, but 
it has operated chiefly on one side, and that, speaking 
broadly, the side which, if not averse to any drastic 
development of administrative action, whether local or 
central, is at least anxious that any such intervention, 
if proved to be of absolute necessity, shall be con- 
ducted on business principles, and with the most care- 
ful regard for legitimate vested interests. It would, no 
doubt, be quite unjustifiable to assume that if eighty or 
ninety per cent. of the ratepayers had gone to the poll- 
ing-booths instead of about forty, the results would have 
been the same. But it is at least clear that among 
the sixty per cent. who did not take the trouble 
to exercise their franchise there is not at present any 
intense ardour for the embodiment in practice of 
tendencies or principles of local government diverse 
from those represented by the majority of the elected 
Councillors in the majority of the new boroughs. 
For if there were they would have voted. There can be 
no real doubt, indeed, that a considerable proportion of 
the abstentionists were lazy Conservatives who considered 
that, having helped to secure an immense victory for their 
party in London at the Parliamentary elections, they had 
done all that could be expected of them in the way of 
voting for the present. Under any imaginable circum- 
stances, these persons, if they had to vote, would probably 
strengthen numerically the least progressive section of 
the side which has actually won at the London municipal 
elections. But an equally large,and possibly even larger, 
proportion of the unpolled may be arguably held to be 
citizens whose sympathies are on the side of municipal 
progress, but who thought the difference between the 
old Vestries and the new Councils mainly one of name, 
and who despaired of any prospect of real advance 
under the conditions of local public life prevailing in 
London. 
It is the business of the new Councils, and especially 
of those with “ Moderate” majorities, so to discharge 
the various public functions which devolve upon them as, 
without inflicting any justifiable alarm upon the large 
body of steady-going citizens of limited views, to enlist 
the interest and confidence of those citizens, also numerous, 
who are truly, but at present ineffectively, sensible of the 
manifold evils which good local government might remedy 
or mitigate. To us it seems that the prevailing com- 
position of the Councils specially facilitates the dis- 
charge of this task. If the results of the elections 
had been reversed, if in the large majority of 
the Metropolitan boroughs the so-called “ Progressive” 
or Radical party had obtained a dominating representa- 
tion on the new local authority, they would have had no 
small difficulty in disarming the suspicion and apprehen- 
sion which their victory would have excited. More or 
less revolutionary aims would have been apt to be discerned 
in projects of reform which might have been framed and 
promoted in perfect sobriety and honesty of heart. And 


are, and in particular that of Westminste 
opportunities of which we spoke a fortnight ago— 

be no possible suggestion that they are suinaie “iy -” 
to “set class against class,” or to subvert the existe 
social and economic order. Whatever reforms the 
bring forward will be recognised by their constituents, ~ 
springing from a simple desire to administer, in the s iit 
intended by Parliament, the various powers wai ‘ 
upon them. And if they should show, as we hope the 
will, a genuine realisation of the magnitude of the res nd 
sibilities on which they have entered, in regard to a 
questions as those of sanitation and the housing of the 
poor, the effect of their action will be not to throw the 
well-to-do classes into an attitude of angry resistance to 
threatened “ spoliation,” but to stimulate and educate a 
larger sense of civic obligation. Happily, a large number 
of so-called “‘ Moderate,” Conservative, or Unionist candi- 
dates have obtained election on programmes of a distinctly 
reforming character, and there is every reason why, in 
wielding the powers with which they have been entrusted, 
they should illustrate that liberalisation of Conservatism 
which has been one of the best results of the Unionist 
alliance in the political sphere. 


That result of the alliance would probably in the nature of 
the case have ensued, apart from any individual influences, 
But in so far as there can be any apportionment of the 
shares due to separate personalities, it will not be denied 
that the largest must be placed to the credit of Mr. Cham. 
berlain. A perusal of the “‘ Life” of that statesman by 
Miss Marris, which we reviewed a fortnight ago, will not 
only show how conspicuous was his public part in pro- 
moting municipal reform in Birmingham, but will also 
illustrate the extent to which the same cause can be pro- 
moted by private and social activities. May we not hope 
that the commanding position which the Unionists have 
secured on the new Councils in Westminster and else- 
where will be utilised by them, privately and socially, to 
bring municipal questions before the minds of all citizens 
of leisure, wealth, and culture as matters eminently worthy 
of close and energetic attention, not only at election times, 
but year in, year out? It is, in truth, only by the 
steady and intelligent watching of municipal administra. 
tion that mischief can be checked and efficient support 
given to a policy of well-thought-out reform. The 
temper which secures such enlightened vigilance has yet 
to be created in most parts of London. Its creation will 
not be everywhere easy, but if the task is resolutely under- 
taken—and it is a task in which public-spirited women 
may give most valuable help—there can be no doubt that 
it will be achieved. It will be further facilitated 
by the acceptance of mayoral office by persons of distinc- 
tion. A certain amount of prejudice against local business 
which has been within the sphere of the departed Vestries 
will probably have to be struggled against, and in 
dispelling it the accession of prestige to the new Councils 
which will ensue from the occupation of the civic Chair 
by citizens whose name and influence command the 
respect of all their neighbours cannot fail to be of 
value, 

We are by no means sorry that in some few important 
boroughs the new Councils have “ Progressive” or Radical 
majorities. For some reason not apparent on the surface, 
there seems to be a concentration of municipal activity on 
advanced lines in the immediate valley of the Thames. 
Battersea, Southwark, and Fulham, at any rate, have 
“ Progressive” Councils, as well as Camberwell, Bethnal 
Green, and Shoreditch away from the river. We hope that 
fair play will be given to the new Councils in all these 
boroughs, and the best construction possible placed upon 
their early efforts to fulfil their responsibilities, Only let it 
be the resolute endeavour of the more Conservative Councils 
to show from the outset that the path of municipal progress 
can be pursued genuinely and effectively on “ Moderate” 
lines. And where the “ Moderates ” are not numerically 
predominant, let them make sober and businesslike, but 
always resolute reform their watchword. Thus they will 
worthily attract “Independent” support, and help to 


if a “ Progressive” County Council had been again elected, | utilise all that is best in “ Progressive ” zeal, while check- 
very many timid persons would have become possessed by | ing its rasher and more intemperate elements. Stoke 
the gravest anxiety as to dangers lurking in possible co- | Newington, perhaps, with its entirely non-partisan 
operation between that body and the borough authorities. | Council, may teach all London something worth knowing, 





Now, however, there is no ground for any of these fears. | and learn something in return. 
Constituted as the larger proportion of the new Councils 
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FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 


HE visit of President Loubet to Lyons was not alto- 
ether of good omen for the continued tranquillity 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry. Although by far the 
d most honest Ministry France has had since that 
day when Marshal MacMahon upset the 

Yinistry of M. Jules Simon, the Cabinet of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau is of too composite a character to permit of the 
feeling of confidence and complete mastery of the situa- 
jin. Relying for its existence on the orthodox Repub- 
jicans on the one hand, and the heterodox Socialists on 
the other, it finds the problem of satisfying both wings a 
jificult task, as the interpellation at the very opening of 
the Chamber of Deputies shows. M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
net that interpellation with his accustomed agility, but 
the incident showed that the Ministry may at any 
moment be placed in a very awkward corner. To return, 
however, to the Lyons affair, where the President was 
yoveiling a monument to the memory of President 
Carnot. M. Loubet,in the discharge of his functions, 
had first to accept the hospitality of two local bodies at 
yar with one another,—the Municipal Council, which is 
ltra-Radical, and the Chamber of Commerce, which is 
distinctly Moderate ; and secondly, he had to receive and 
acknowledge a telegram from the Emperor of Russia, in 
which the old reference to the “friendly and allied 
nations ” was repeated. 

The extreme Radicals and Socialists on whom M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau and perhaps President Loubet himself 
have to rely in order to combat reaction, not only objected 
tothe Chamber of Commerce banquet, they seem also to 
have disliked the Imperial telegram. To tell the truth, 
though in a sense the Franco-Russian Alliance seems a 
logical outcome of the singular situation in Europe, the 
glamour of that Alliance has somewhat faded in France ; 
and while it was never lustrous in the more advanced 
political circles, it has now become rather dim. ‘Too 
much attention must never be paid to national any more 
than to individual moods, and we are not inclined to take 
any more seriously the “slump ” in Russophil sentiment 
than we formerly took the ardent “boom.” France is a 
nation of varying moods, but she is also a nation of 
practical business instincts. She did not enter into the 
Russian understanding in order to amuse herself, but for 
distinct practical ends. What many Frenchmen seem to 
question now is whether those ends have been or are 
likely to be achieved. 


What the actual terms either of the Triple Alliance or 
the Dual Alliance are, not a dozen persons in Europe 
really know. But assuming the Dual Alliance to be a 
reality, what, we may ask, are its advantages and disad- 
vantages ? To take the latter first, those French people 
who are in the mood to depreciate it may ask with 
some reason what it has done for France. On the 
face of it, its principal result seems to have been 
the sinking of wn immense amount of French capital 
in Russian loans. Very useful for Russia, but of what 
particular advantage to France? The Russian side of 
the Alliance seems very practical, the French side more 
sentimental. Russia is building railways and populating 
Siberia out of the enormous savings of French shop- 
keepers and peasants, It is the crow and the turkey over 
again, and the Slav is securing the more valuable bird. 
The purely political question of an Alliance between a 
democratic Republic and an Autocracy reinforces this 
business consideration. France is the most western of all 
Western Powers; she has given to the world the very 
ideas on which Western institutions are founded. There 
'8 not a community in Western Europe or America, no 
matter how imperfect its practice, in which the “rights of 
man” doctrine is not more or less implicitly believed in. 
But Russia is but half Western ; she has one foot in the 
Orient, she has apparently no liking for Western institu- 
fons, and she opposes to French agnosticism an almost 
fanatical belief, 

It would seem, therefore, that the logic of the European 
political situation, which demands a Franco-Russian 
rapprochement, is cancelled by the utter divergence 
existing between the two Powers. But a glance deeper 
will show that each gains a solid advantage in the shape 
of security. Both Russia and France need peace of all 
things—France to recover from the effects of her great 
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débicle, Russia to develop her immense internal resources. 
Germany threatens either singly, but is harmless against 
the two when allied. Few can doubt what the result of 
another Franco-German War would be; and while it is 
quite possible that Russia would prove ultimately as 
invulnerable as before, yet such damage might be inflicted 
on her by Germany that her development might be thrown 
back half a century, and her incipient industrial competi- 
tion with other nations might be practically destroyed. 
By means of that secret parchment known as the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, whatever its actual contents, a cheap 
insurance has been secured by both Powers. 

The comedy of the European situation is that, while 
armaments are growing every day, the two Alliances 
have produced a stalemate. Never before was such a 
singular issue brought about. Germany, Austria, and 
Italy first made an Alliance against possible dangers 
from France and Russia. Then France and Russia made 
an Alliance against the designs, actual or possible, of 
this Dreibund. But while the two rival Alliances are in 
full vigour (or are, at least, supposed to be so), the chief 
party to the Triple Alliance, Germany, ostentatiously 
cultivates the friendship of one of the parties to the Dual 
Alliance, Russia, the Emperor obviously adhering to the 
Russophil policy laid down both by William I. and 
Prince Bismarck. In this way Germany secures two 
objects,—she becomes the chief pivot of the European 
system, and she is enabled to mediate in a way between 
France and Russia. It is an astute and almost unprece- 
dented policy, to proclaim yourself on terms of friendship 
with an ostensible rival, thereby to keep the peace with 
another rival, and all the while to maintain an Alliance 
for protection against those very two potentially hostile 
Powers. But that is the actual line taken by German 
diplomacy, and its success can hardly add to the satis- 
faction felt in France over the Alliance with Russia. 
This singular condition of things, however, contrives at 
great cost, and by a roundabout method, to maintain the 
peace of Europe, and it is therefore likely to be upheld 
for some time to come. It would be the possible advent 
to power in France of a “ Nationalist” Ministry which 
would call on Russia to do something to prove the reality 
of her Alliance that would precipitate trouble. We may 
all hope that that is a very remote contingency. 





THE COAL PROBLEM. 


S we stand now upon the threshold of the cold 
weather, the problem of last winter, largely for 
gotten in the summer months, makes new demands on 
our attention. It would be hard to find a question 
which touches more nearly all classes of society 
and all British interests than this of coal. It has its 
Imperial and international aspect where it is mixed up 
with high questions of State, and it makes itself felt in 
the economy of the poor and the supply of the simplest 
necessaries of life. There have been many occasions 
before when the price of coal rose high, as in 1873, but a 
rise has rarely been attended with so much doleful prog- 
nostication a8 was to be heard last winter, To many it 
seemed that the price might go on rising indefinitely till 
famine should face the poor, for it appeared to be con- 
nected with the very conditions of national greatness. 
The rise in price, it was argued, depends upon the 
enormous new consumption of coal in certain industries, 
and upon the amount exported abroad. If we limit the 
first, we throw many out of work and deprive our- 
selves of a source of national wealth; if we limit the 
second, we strike a heavy blow at the shipping trade, 
and handicap ourselves seriously in the race for commer- 
cial supremacy. There are other countries beside our own 
which have coal to export, and if we put restrictions upon 
our own export we must resign certain markets to the 
United States. On this argument, we must face one 
or other of two evils: either cripple our industries 
and commerce, or accept dear coal as a necessary 
burden of which the price may rise to any extrava- 
gant height. To us the panic seems unfounded 
and unreasonable. Much of the present expenditure of 
coal in manufacture is due to old-fashioned machinery, 
which is rapidly disappearing. The extension of electricity 
to certain industries is now an accomplished fact, and 
electricity means in any case a saving of coal, The in- 
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creased export has only a distant connection with the rise 
in price, for it seems clear that the annual production of 
coal and the annual export may rise and sink without 
more than a trivial influence upon the price for con- 
sumers. Much was due last winter to the action of the 
railway companies in providing few facilities for the rapid 
transit of coal and charging rates which, as compared, for 
example, with the United States, were exorbitant, a 
necessity which was due in turn to the defective plant 
still in use on many lines, and particularly to the anti- 
quated style of waggons. The advance in price was 
partly natural, but largely artificial, and due to temporary 
and local causes. Nevertheless the popular uneasiness 
remains, and the reflection that we must either limit our 
export, or face an endless rise in prices would be so 
serious if it had any foundation that it is worth while 
looking into it. 

Coal is at the bottom of our commercial supremacy, for 
in addition to home consumption we are the middlemen 
and carriers of the world’s coal trade. We have, then, to 
fear the exploitation of the great foreign coalfields as the 
beginning of rivalry, for if coal could be exported from 
foreign coalfields in foreign ships at a cheaper rate we 
should lose our markets abroad. On the other hand, it 
is to be noted that many of the richest foreign coalfields 
are so far from the coast as to make any export on a 
great scale a matter of extreme costliness, and as we, 
in possession of a scattered Empire, have not only large 
foreign coalfields of our own, but a monopoly of the 
facilities for supplying less-favoured places, it is difficult 
to conceive of a Power which should be able seriously to 
outsell us. The matter of the export from Britain itself, as 
we have said, does not seem really to effect a rise in prices, 
and the exploitation of foreign coalfields would not seem 
to endanger gravely our commercia] monopoly. But in 
this growth of coal production abroad, is there no possible 
limit to a rise of prices at home? If we look at a map of 
the world, we shall see coalfields of extraordinary richness 
in India, in China and Japan, in the Malay Archipelago, 
in the United States, and in Canada. China and Japan, 
as New South Wales knows to its cost, both possess fields 
of the highest value, which they are beginning to work, 
sufficiently at least for home consumption. In Tonquin 
the coal industry is the chief one in the colony, and in 
addition it possesses a variety of steam coal in great 
quantities. India has coal which is probably the cheapest 
in the world, costing at the pit-mouth little over 4s. a ton. 
The United States coalfields, rich as they are, are mostly 
a considerable distance from the sea, but in spite of natural 
disadvantages its great cheapness at the pit and the low 
rates of transit may soon make it a dangerous rival in the 
European market. In Canada, and especially in Cape 
Breton, coal can be produced in large quantities with 
wonderful cheapness, and in parts of the Malay Archipelago 
there are deposits'so rich that they might supply the 
world for centuries, If, then, at some future date foreign 
coalfields are to be so developed as to enter seriously into 
competition with European, some limit would be found 
for the ominous rise of prices. The limit exists at 
present, but so far the price has not risen to those 
altitudes where it would be cheaper to import from 
abroad. And this is due to one fact alone, the 
prevailing difficulties of transport. The cost of pro- 
duction is cheaper abroad; the seams are in many places 
nearer the surface; in the United States, where the fields 
lie far from the sea, the cost of inland transit 
is small. But with the exportation by sea difficulties 
enter. Till ships are built capable of carrying a larger 
cargo, the cost of export from, say, the Malay Archipelago 
will always be greater than the most fancy price which 
makes the British householder despair. For ourselves, 
we believe that in the process of years such import from 
abroad may be a necessity, and a class of vessels will be 
built to meet the trade. There will be difficulties to 
face, for such a trade would demand a high freightage, 
seeing that in most cases there would be a full cargo only 
one way. But, in any case, the possibility will impose a 
clear limit upon the rise of prices for the British con- 
sumer, apart from the many other causes which work to 
the same end. 

To sum up our remarks on this wide subject, we believe 
that the recent high price of coal is due chiefly to three 
causes,—the industrial activity which makes use of 
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inland transit by rail. The first cause, we Levee wit 


be largely nullified by the growing use of electricit T 
second seems to have a comparatively slight effect a bes 
any case it is not a thing which we can remedy wah in 
compensating disadvantages. The third isa matter whisk 
calls loudly for reform, and it is in the interest, of rs 
railway companies themselves to remedy it, for the i h 
price of coal to which they contribute must result j . 
increase of their own working costs. Meantime then i 
always the ultimate check upon an advance in price in the 
growing ‘exploitation of foreign coalfields, and in he 
possibility of a time when a class of vessels will be created 
which will so reduce the cost of transit as to allo 
imported coal to compete with our native product “ 
is not perhaps a cheering prospect for the British coal. 
owner, but it is a comfort to the British consumer, It 
will in no way harm, but rather assist, our shipbuildin 
trade, though the tramp coaler will go out of existence 
Nor need it touch our commerce, for whereas now We 
export, at some future time we shall import, and since oyr 
facilities are greater than those of any other Power, our 
carrying trade may benefit by the exploitation. And it 
is worth noting that many of the richest fields are in 
our own Colonies ; so that if the balance is to be redressed 
the means of redress may come from within the limits of 
the Empire. 
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THE NUMBERS AND THE POVERTY OF THE JEWS, 


T is hard for any one who reads the book which Mr. 
Fisher Unwin has just published upon the Jews of 
London to refrain from asking why the Jews are less than 
eight hundred millions, and why they are as a nation the 
poorest of all the white peoples. Mr. C. Russell and Mr. 
H. S. Lewis, whose essays make up the book, are both of 
them qualified observers, and they both of them, like all 
others who have discussed the subject, affirm that the Jews 
are to an exceptional degree a healthy people, that celibacy 
among them is most unusual, and that Jewish mothers are 
remarkable for their large families. Moreover, the children 
are carefully nursed, and affectionately brought up, con- 
ditions which are found to-day in India also and which tend 
to the rapid multiplication of a race. Yet it is as certain as 
anything of the kind can be that the Jews increase in numbers 
but slowly, that they have taken fifteen hundred years to 
double their strength, and that their total numbers in the 
world do not exceed at the outside eight millions. If they 
had multiplied like Anglo-Saxons, or Germans, or Slavs of 
the present day, they would exceed eight hundred millions; 
and what is it that has kept them down? The usual answer 
is oppression; but have they ever been more oppressed than 
the Irish, who in the last century increased from two millions 
to eight, or the population of Russia under serfage, whose 
rate of increase must have been rapid, or the negroes of the 
Southern States of America, who doubled their numbers ina 
century? ‘They have never been much worse fed than the 
rest of mankind, and they have never been visited with any 
specially destructive epidemics. So far as is known the 
rate of mortality common among them is the usual rate 
of those among whom they live, nor is there any evidence 
that the Psalmist’s early attempt to define the duration 
of life has ever since been falsified. They live, apart 
from accident, to seventy, or, if they are unusually strong, 
to eighty, just as they did in his time, and as the healthy 
races have done ever since. The notion that all intellectual 
classes fade gradually away, the constant exercise of the brain 
tending to sterility, has many facts to support it; but though 
the Jews as a body are intelligent, they have hardly reached 
the level at which that law is supposed to operate. An idea 
current among the Jews themselves, that an unusual proportion 
of daughters are born to them, is plausible, for that must be 
the tendency among the polygamous families of mankind, or 
that evil system could not continue ; but there is no statistical 
evidence of the fact, while they have ceased for ages to be 
polygamists. No one tells us in any country of any great 
body of Jewish spinsters marriageable but unmarried. The 
best explanation, we conceive, is that the Jews multiply at the 
normal rate of the Semitic tribes, which is certainly less than 
the present rate among Anglo-Saxons, Germans, or Slavs 
(that rate is probably a temporary spurt produced by unknown 
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r it has no warrant in their previous history), 

but that the fact is concealed by a leakage the extent of which 
they are unwilling to acknowledge. Although they are 
splendidly enduring, and meet all forms of oppression for the 
sake of conversion with a dour non posswmus, they have 
also an assimilating instinct which induces them to 
take upon themselves the characteristics of the race 
among whom they live; and the moment, therefore, that 
oppression is relaxed they tend to glide into the body of 
the population. They first become secularists and give them- 
gelves up to “ getting on,” then they grow impatient of the 
confining restrictions which their law imposes, aud then they 
disappear into the general community. Mr. C. Russell 
declares that in England this process is so incessant and so 
rapid that in no long time the English Jews will as a people 
disappear, and though we think with his collaborator, Mr. H. 
3, Lewis, that this is an exaggeration, and that various causes 
ill always preserve to the Jews a faithful remnant, we believe 
that the main thesis is true, and that no race which does not 
persecute them need fear the over-multiplication of the Jews. 
They have eaten out no people, and they will eat none out. 
There will as time goes on be much admixture of Jewish 
blood among all white peoples, indeed there is much already ; 
but it is probable on the evidence that this will be no source 
of deterioration. The race brings to the nations a certain 
intellectual quickness which the Aryan greatly needs, great 
though rather cynical sense, an occasional but decided power 
of dreaming great dreams, and a power of endurance which is 
not to be despised. We could tolerate a good many John 
Brights. 


The terrible and persistent poverty of the Jew is much 
more difficult to account for. His average of intelligence is 
distinctly higher than that of the races among whom he 
lives, so distinctly that Jewish boys in London educated 
in Christian schools have been known to forego prizes 
they might have won because they found that the 
hostility aroused by their constant success had become 
intolerable. They are among the most industrious of 
mankind, working if permitted for hours which excite the 
wrath of Trade-Unions, and this even when they are badly 
paid. They spend in proportion to their rivals scarcely any- 
thing on food, they never drink, and they devote themselves 
to getting on with a singleness of purpose and a remorseless 
energy which their strongest advocates characterise as 
debasing. They save money too. Lord Beaconsfield was 
probably wrong in attributing to the whole people that 
“faculty of accumulation ” which has marked individuals and 
families of the race, for that is inconsistent with the instinct 
for gambling which seems inherent in the majority of them, 
and is admitted by the keenest observers among themselves; 
but still they love to hoard and to become rich. They do not 
become rich, however. The mass of them all over the world 
are horribly poor. Even in countries like England and 
F rance the work of their relief committees never ceases, and 
inthe East of Europe they have difficulty in keeping them- 
selves alive, and sink from sheer poverty into a squalor which 
disgusts their neighbours and is the despair of local philan- 
thropists. It is all oppression, we are told ; but who oppresses 
them here? And even here the fact that the Jews are 
very poor is patent to any one who has ever visited 
Whitechapel. Now why is that? The most plausible 
explanation is that out of nothing nothing can come, and 
that as the Jews do not own a country they have no 
estate from which to dig out general prosperity. That, 
however, is not very convincing. Outside Russia, at all 
events, the Jews enjoy a share of any estate any people has, 
and ought with their industry, their sobriety, and their saving 
habits to be universally prosperous. They are not, and why 
they are not is a problem through which after much study we 
can see our way but dimly. We suppose, however, that the 
ultimate explanation is something like this. The universal 
and deep poverty of the masses of mankind, which has existed 
in all ages, in all climates, and under all circumstances, the 
industrious races suffering from it nearly as much as the care- 
less races, seems to point toa general cause, which can only 
be that the world does not really produce quite enough to go 
round, that only individuals or classes can have sufficient 
to be comfortable, and that the remainder of the total 
produce, which is the portion of the majority, when 
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divided is for each household very little indeed. If that 
is true—and it must be partially true—we do not know 
that the Jews are much worse off than other peoples. In 
many countries they regard evidences of poverty as protec- 
tions against envy and exactions, and even in Whitechapel, we 
are told, it is unwise for lookers-on to confound apparent 
squalor with real want. The Jews, in fact, only share that 
common lot of humanity which is an eternal perplexity to the 
benevolent, but which seems to be enforced by some Lawgiver 
stronger than Kings. This explanation is sufficing so far as 
it goes, but it does not go quite far enough, for the industrial 
qualities ought to raise him universally above the common 
lot. They fail to do so to an inexplicable degree, and we can 
only guess without proof that a race which declines to plough 
really rejects a source of prosperity more effective and durable 
than we always perceive, or that the Jews, as Asiatics, share 
in the unexplained weakness which has throughout history 
prevented the tribes of Asia from reaping the full benefit of 
their marvellous economic resources. If the Chinese with 
their superb industry remain at least twice as poor as they 
need be, why should not the Jews ? 





GERMAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
HE intelligence from China as to the attitude of the 
German officers towards the Chinese is apt to come as a 
shock to humane minds. We can scarcely doubt the accuracy 
of the letters written by German soldiers which show that the 
commands of the Emperor are being literally carried out in 
China. We all recollect that the Kaiser ordered his faithful 
troops to act as the Huns did many centuries ago,—not, 
indeed, literally, but in a like spirit. This attitude of mind 
is characteristic, we will not say of German, but of Prussian 
politics, which are and have been frankly based on the 
Machiavellian doctrine of creating the sensation of fear. You 
can rule, said the great Florentine, by affection or by terror; if 
you cannot make use of the former, you must use the latter 
method. 

This doctrine has generally been held by the North 
Germans, and it was never more in vogue there than it is 
now. The stern discipline of generations has impressed itself 
on the mind and character of the people, and the very difficulty 
involved in making the German nation has rendered the 
famous advice of Machiavelli the more dear to the German 
mind. It is, of course, a mere truism to say that we are all 
ready to make unusual sacrifices in proportion as the end we 
have in view is the more difficult of attainment. The end of 
German unity was one specially difficult of attainment. For 
centuries Germany had been as truly a “ geographical expres- 
sion” as was Italy according to Metternich. Germany had 
been partly a rather shadowy Imperial Power, assumed 
successor of the Roman Empire, partly a series of free cities 
with a very noble and splendid civic life, partly a number of 
feudal States, partly ecclesiastical principalities. It was divided 
by the Reformation into Protestants and Catholics,whose enmity 
precipitated the Thirty Years’ War,—a war from the terrible 
effects of which Germany only recovered about the middle of our 
century. The attempt at unity under the Confederation fell 
through owing to the opposition of Prussia and Austria, and 
it was not till 1870, after generations of incoherence, that a 
united Germany was really made. Such an effort seemed, 
and was, prodigious, and it is easy to understand that, when 
once the aim was reached, that aim seemed to justify any 
means. 

Hence it is that the utter lack of German public spirit 
which (outside the Court of Frederick the Great) characterised 
the Germany of the last century, gave way to the vigorous 
patriotism and %p:s of our own time. Lessing said quite 
plainly that he was nota patriot. Goethe said that he did not 
know what patriotism meant and was glad to be without it. 
Kant was more interested in the French Revolutiou than in 
anything Prussian. Compare this attitude with that of to- 
day, when the sense of German unity and greatness seems to 
dominate all minds, and to have created a megalomania 
which is admittedly a typical German product. This feeling 
has been carried into German political philosophy, where 
theories as to the omnipotence of the State have been con- 
structed which are wholly incompatible with essential ideas 
of human liberty. There can be no question that an ardent 
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faith in Pan-Germonism, and in the inherent virtues and powers 
of the German people, is now erected into a fundamental belief 
in Germany. 

This sense of German prowess and attainment has carried 
with it many inevitable implications. The old Germany was 
simple and domestic, the new is lavish and collectivist,—by 
which we do not intend to refer to its widespread Socialism, 
but to the encroachment of its collective over its private 
life. It is doubtful if any more rapid transformation 
has ever oceurred in human history than that which has 
changed German life since the Empire. Max Miiller told, 
in a very interesting way, the story of his native town, 
Dessau, in his early days,—the simple musical parties, the 
homely gatherings of highly cultured people. The Dessau of 
that time, as he admitted, is now practically extinct. The 
huge modern German city with its miles of “flats,” its 
brilliant cafés, its splendid city halls and railway stations, 
has taken its place, and the old German simplicity of life 
appears to be fading away. Contentment and, we fear, the 
old deep German piety have declined, and the old optimism 
which showed itself in the “ classic” German philosophy has 
given place to theories born either of absolutism or anarchy, 
but in either case having their root in a materialism unknown 
to the earlier Germany. This materialism has expressed 
itself with immense power, alike in war, trade, and science, and 
it is always directed by high intelligence. But it has made 
of the typical German a being more respected than loved, 
especially when accompanied by the German megalomania 
which, extended through the nation, makes even of a German 
country stationmaster a kind of little Moltke, acting as 
though the whole weight and dignity of the Empire rested 
upon his shoulders. 

This produces some external traits not very pleasant to the 
traveller in Germany. The officialism of France and Italy is 
counterbalanced by pleasant personal qualities among the 
average people. Far from entering into the official spirit, one 
is apt to find French and Italians often revealing against it a 
resentment as great as one’s own. But in Germany the 
average man identifies himself with the average official, both 
conspiring to impress one with the idea of a powerful, vast, 
strident Empire. We speak now more especially of the Prus- 
sian; the South German is a different and more human type, 
not associated so closely with dominating power. But North 
and Prussianised Germany has been so completely under the 
authority of the drill-sergeant, so hypnotised by the generations 
of Hohenzollern influence, that the military and bureaucratic 
spirit has produced a certain “mechanism in mind and 
morals” (to use a well-known phrase) which is just a little 
apt to set one’s teeth grating. You feel that you are in the 
presence of a great people, of a people worthy of respect as 
regards the material, and, in some ways, the purely intellec- 
tual, aspects of life. But you ask yourself whether that 
greatness has not been dearly bought in respect of the lighter 
side of life, of its affections, its pure spontaneity. One is apt 
to recall the famous criticism of Aristotle on Plato; may not 
an imposing uniformity have been achieved at the expense of 
real unity ? 

On the other hand, one feels that a very strong bond con- 
nects German with German, in spite of political differences, 
One associates civil war with the so-called Latin peoples, and 
suspects that, even in the presence of an external foe, French- 
man might fly at the throat of Frenchman, or Spaniard at the 
throat of Spaniard, in the future as in the past. But there is 
a strong cementing power in Germany, there are strong lead- 
ing motives, there is a deep underlying affection, made the 
more deep by a sense of past divisions and of the immense 
sacrifices made to bridge them over. We expect, therefore, 
the unity of Germany to remain as a solid fact, especially 
when the reign of materialism, which has bitten so deep into 
German life, shall have yielded to those nobler influences 
which we associate with the homely Germany of the past. 





THE LONDON WORKING MAN, 
HE country labourer seldom gets the credit for half the 
excellent qualities be possesses, but he has every year 
enlisted more of the interest and respect of the rest of the 
public. There is another very distinctive type of wage-earner 
whose development and progress receive less attention than 
they deserve. We allude to that excellent citizen, the London 











working man. Take out of London the whole of th 
fessional, commercial, and official classes, with thei sisi 
and tradespeople, and it would still remain the Servantg 
industrial city in Europe. It manufactures alm ~— 
article in daily use, from matches to ironclads, Pape + 
the railway systems of which it is the centre and the d tio, 
trades are ever increasing. The men who work a 
factories, wharves, and railway yards are enough in n 39 
to people a third-class State. With little leisure but — 
fairly high standard of comfort, and enjoying : ith g 
exchanging ideas and receiving new ones unequalled in 
other industrial centre, they have acquired and tran oy 
characteristics of habit and thought sufficiently naiiate 
distinguish them from any other class of workmen Th 0 
are the Cockneys in the good and old sense of the 7 
the men who make the London crowd, the class to — 
the great city stands not as a mere place of business, but as 
home, and almost a country. 
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The Continental papers, which know nothing whatever 
about them, have recently discovered that the Londoners of 
this class are “ degenerates,” and the vituperative Boer core: 
spondent of the Times who signs himself «P, S.,” when 
taking up his parable at the beginning of the war, set out all 
their alleged defects, physical and mental, in words picked 
from a rich vocabulary of malice and spite. The war has 
shown “ P, S.” not only the danger of prophesying before you 
know, but the risk of too precise invective. The rank-and-file 
of the London people have shown at the war itself courage, 
endurance, physical strength, good temper, and self-restraint, 
At home, under the successive misfortunes in the early part 
of the war, they were neither depressed nor demonstrative, 
They never lost their heads, nor did they show any wish to 
use the power of organisation which is one of their special 
creations to put pressure on any person or party. The Conti. 
nental critics, who daily impress on their readers, in papers 
mainly printed in capital cities, that our London population 
is degenerate, must have in view for comparison the corre. 
sponding classes in their own capitals. Where, we may well 
ask, will they find a better one? Not in Paris, or Madrid, or 
Berlin, or Vienna. The main defect of the London workmen 
is their want of frugality. In this they are unlike, not only the 
Continental city artisans, but even those of Leeds or Lanca. 
shire. They are intensely industrious and eager for work. They 
delight in “overtime” with its overpressure and higher scale 
of pay. But they rarely save money, and scarcely ever rise 
to be employers of labour on a large scale themselves, In 
Leeds or Bolton the rank-and-file of labour are like the 
privates of the French Empire, each of whom carried 
potentially a Field-Marshal’s baton in his knapsack. Every 
“hand” knows that he may possibly end as a master. That 
idea does not form part of the current ambitions of the 
London artisan, though all clerks and shop employés of the 
Metropolis feel that some day they may have a “concern” of 
their own. Their want of frugality mainly affects themselves. 
Their social qualities in relation to one another and to other 
classes in London can scarcely be praised enough. As a class 
they are good-natured and kindly in matters great and small. 
They are good neighbours to each other when prosperous, and 
helpful and thoughtful to those of their acquaintance who are 
ill or out of work. They are so little quarrelsome that people 
who take short cuts daily through very poor working men's 
quarters, in lanes and alleys, may not witness a “row” ora 
serious difference in many years. They learn toleration ani 
forbearance when children in the general playground of the 
street, and scarcely ever forget it. The children themselves, 
in the close proximity which is generally supposed to kx 
provocative of disagreement, seldom fight or disagree. During 
fifteen years of fairly close observation of the London working 
classes, in a Metropolitan division which contains some thirty 
thousand of them, the writer has never seen a fight between 
their children, and only one between men, and they, a8 4 
looker-on contemptuously remarked, “ were not fighting hard 
enough to keep themselves warm.” The two, who were river 
labourers, were allowed to settle their differences in due form 
and with all proper ceremonial; but the children who were 
looking on were sent away into another street. This good 
nature of the Cockneys towards individuals merges into 4 
general good nature towards the world at large, and also finds 
a natural expression in good manners. The former is vey 
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shown in the general behaviour of the London 
crowd to the women and children who form a large part in 
any concourse of the sightseeing order. The men will pick 
up children who tumble down, help up a woman into a good 
place to see from, and refrain from making their neighbours 
uncomfortable if they can avoid it. A Glasgow or Man- 
chester crowd is far less considerate. It was matter of com- 
aint at a recent declaration of the poll in the latter city 
that those who were unable to see conveniently stood on other 
ople’s feet in order to gain an inch or soin height. Con- 
sideration and politeness, and not a little wit when they are 
not overdriven, are the common possessions of nearly all the 
respectable London workmen, both among themselves and 
when with strangers. 
The Daily Mail recently described the scene every morning 
at 5.30 a.m. in the workman’s train, in which the London 
artisan class is seen “neat,” undiluted with any other. The 
men practically organise themselves, though with no agree- 
ment or discussion. Every one knows not only his carriage, 
but his place in that carriage, and where best to stow his 
tools so as not to inconvenience the otbers. No one talks, 
there is no shouting, hustling, or fuss, as in France or 
Belgium, and none of the surliness which too often marks the 
casual contact of the Scotch or Northumberland workmen. 
With good temper, kindliness, consideration, and good 
manners to their credit, the social virtues of the Cockney 
working class need few additions. Their mental power is 
quick and good, as might be expected. London attracts the 
best workmen of all classes, not only in the professions, but 
among the artisans. It is the exception ever to find their 
children heavy and lumpish. Alertness and quickness to 
learn are common to them all. The result is that the elders 
are far more sympathetic and impressionable than is common 
among English workmen, both on the emotional and intel- 
lectual side. London working-class newspapers are brim-full 
of sentiment, and bristle witn references to various social 
questions to which the country labourer is absolutely 
indifferent. The men take sides vehemently on cur- 
rent topics, and are nearly all interested in politics. 
They discuss them at length, and argue and dispute with a 
vivacity which the rural workman never displays. It is in 
this interest in “ questions,” and the readiness to talk about 
them and air their opinions publicly, that the greatest social] 
difference is seen between the town and country workmen. 
The latter are either not interested, or far too close and 
secretive to talk. Open and reckless expression of opinions, 
such as may be heard when any two or three Cockney work- 
men are together, would seem to them a dangerous and 
useless waste of words, which might “ give them away ” at that 
time of danger from illness or want of work the fear of which 
always seems to haunt the rural labourer. With all this | 
mental quickness and receptivity, the modern Cockney is, it | 
must be admitted, an excitable being in everyday life, and 
when not confronted by great emergencies. Unfortunately, | 
there is every prospect that he will become more excitable, and | 
that he, his wife and children, will suffer more from “ nerves ”’ 
yearly. The increased complexity of most forms of employ- 
ment,except the primitive ones of bricklaying, painting, and the 
like, makes more demands on their brains when at work. When 
not at work, being regular Londoners, they like to amuse 
themselves energetically. As they have very little spare time 
after work is over, and have to get up very early, the amuse- 
ment has to be crowded into the night. The London artisan, 
with all his virtues, lives “fast.” He would probably resent 
being told so, and disbelieve it. But he does. He has quite 
anumber of social interests, convivial, sporting, spectacular, 
political, and domestic, to get into the short time at his dis- 
posal. Consequently he and his family keep late hours, and 
seldom get enough sleep, which gets on their nerves and spoils 
their digestions. The result of contact between the town and 
country labourer is nearly always to make the latter for a 
time imitate the tastes of the former in this direction, with 
rather unpleasant results. The country men suffer the usual 
fate of imitators. They cannot carry the same amount of 
sail as their patterns do, or enjoy their amusements as discreetly 
as the Cockney. Consequently they become rowdy and un- 
pleasant. The “outings” of workmen from inconsiderable 
country towns are in many places becoming as disreputable 
as the drunken Saturday “excursions” from the manufacturing 
towns of Scotland. 


strikingly 








There is little likelihood of the London workman altering 
for the worse. His social virtues are his own, and self: 
taught. What is most likely to injure him physically and 
mentally is the destruction of the working-class houses in 
inner London, and his banishment either to the slums or to 
dull and dreary industrial suburbs, where his pleasures in life 
are reduced toa minimum. The destruction of hundreds of 
houses in the Marylebone district by the recent railway exten- 
sions is an example of the great hardship and injury which 
this deserving class may suffer at any moment, but one which 
it is easier to regret than to remedy. It will be a misfortune 
for the country if the London workmen are forced entirely 
away from the centres to the outskirts, and made a race apart. 
They have qualified themselves to live with and among any 
class of citizens. They are a great and admirable body, 
which, though capable of a high degree of organisation, and 
conscious that it is so, has never desired particularism or 
combined to force the hand of the community on any ques- 
tion. We have never had in London a Belleville or a Tam- 
many Hall. But while London has a right to be proud of its 
working classes, it must not forget that it has also its duty to 
perform to them in return. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


——<———— 


THE HEGEMONY OF SPAIN. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The Hispano-American Congress at Madrid is an event 
of considerable historical interest, and, it may be, even of some 
political importance. This arises, not so much from what the 
gathering ostensibly and immediately aims at, as from the 
curious significance of the fact which it indirectly stands for. 
Its official programme is quite unambitious and businesslike, 
being simply concerned with questions of intercommunication, 
finance, and trade, and its resolutions are in character much 
the same as those of our own Conference of Chambers of 
Commerce. But the Madrid meeting is essentially and 
actually very much more than a mere economic symposium. 
It is rather to be regarded as a singularly striking, because a 
spontaneous and unexpected, demonstration of national senti- 
ment, of sympathetic reunion between scattered representa- 
tives of the same blood; as an evidence that the centrifugal 
forces of the race have spent themselves, and that there is 
now visible the beginning of a reaction, which, though not 
explicitly avowed, or perhaps even distinctly recognised, as 
such by those who have initiated it, must, if followed up, 
tend to no less momentous an end than the moral 
restoration of the Spanish Empire. It may at first 
sight appear strange that this voluntary drawing together 
of the Governments and peoples of the Spanish Kingdom and 
of the Ibero-American Republics should almost synchronise 
with the termination of a war by which Spain has forfeited 
the last fragments of her American dominions, and has so 
completely ceased to possess any foothold in what was once 
proudly and appropriately called the Spanish Main as to be 
under the humiliating necessity of bringing the dust of 
Columbus back to Seville. Yet the present movement is un- 
questionably in the nature of a protest against the disastrous 
issue of the struggle with the United States, and in the 
extremity of her fallen fortunes the defeated mother-country 
finds her erstwhile rebellious children oversea prompt to 
emphasise the tie of kinship and to consolidate their connec- 
tion with the land from which they separated, but from which 
also they do not forget that they originally sprung. The 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs in announcing the scope 
and purpose of the Congress expressed the belief that its 
deliberations would lead to “close and advantageous relations 
i ghoh anor with South America,” but, as he took care to point 
out, Spain has had “ to struggle with a very powerful oppo- 
nent in the unceasing activity of the United States in its 
efforts to obtain control of the whole trade of the American 
Continent.” And in that statement lies the root of the entire 
matter. The Latin Republics are disposed to resent, though 
they are powerless to resist, the patronage and the over- 
shadowing influence of their great neighbour to the North. 
They are antipathetic to each other in language and religion, 
in social ideals and national characteristics. Nor have their 
relations been improved or their intercourse made smoother 
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by the continued insistence upon the principle of a general 
protectorate arising out of the Monroe doctrine. Even its 
application and partial triumph in the case of the dispute 
between this country and Venezuela was not very cordially 
welcomed by the latter State. Of course, in the circumstances 
she accepted the intervention of the United States, but she 
exhibited no enthusiasm and she professes no gratitude. The 
plain truth is that all the States of Central and Southern 
America feel their amour propre wounded by the assumption 
of Anglo-Saxon superiority, and their independent status com- 
promised by the pretensions of Washington, which they 
passively endeavour to discourage as far as possible. In their 
own controversies they prefer to come to Europe for a settle- 
ment. Thus within the past few days President Loubet has 
adjudicated in the case of Colombia and Costa Rica, 
Argentina and Chile have referred their frontier differ- 
ences to the decision of England, and the boundary 
questions between Brazil and French and English Guiana 
are being arbitrated on by the Federal Council of Switzer- 
land. Such being the general state of feeling, it is not 
surprising to find that the project of the Madrid Conference 
has been eagerly taken up, that over a thousand prominent 
Spanish-Americans have announced their intention to take 
part in its proceedings, and that special delegates have been 
appointed by Argentina, Chile, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Peru, and Venezuela. The heartiness 
with which the idea of Spanish leadership is being adopted 
receives illustration from a recent incident. Tl:e Spanish 
Minister to Argentina is also accredited to Paraguay, and his 
arrival at Asuncion on an official visit was made the occasion 
for an outburst of popular rejoicing. Fétes were organised in 
his honour, the troops forming the garrison paraded past his 
place of residence, and the Governor ordered the chief 
thoroughfare of the city to be renamed Spain Street. This 
effort after race solidarity, of which the Madrid Congress is 
the expression on the part of the Spanish peoples, is only the 
latest instance of the tendency towards what may be termed 
pan-nationalism which forms so characteristic a feature of 
modern politics, though it finds its model in the Achzean 
League. Latter-day Pan-Hellenism is only mischievously 
impotent, but the assertion of the principle has given Europe 
a United Italy—exclusive of Italia Irredenta—and also a real 
German Empire, though the members of the Pan-Germanic 
League profess to consider it incomplete. Their aspirations 
are understood to stretch so far as to include Austria and 
Holland, with perhaps Denmark, and possibly even England. 
But such an extreme application of the theory, though put 
forward seriously enough, is too impracticable to call for 
consideration. A consolidated Scandinavia has figured in the 
fancies of political idealists, and it would add an element of 
solidity to the European community. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that the mutual jealousy of Sweden and Norway, the 
dynastic relations of Denmark, and the complete Russification 
of Finland forbid its realisation. Pan-Slavism is an organised 
and growing force, and a Pan-Latinism has been suggested. 
This has not as yet been so much as outlined, but it would 
most probably assume the form of a Mediterranean League 
composed of Spain, Portugal, France, and Italy. Pan- 
Britannicism, with or without Imperial Federation, is now 
an accomplished fact, but the prospects of Pan-Americanism 
appear doubtful. It was the dream of that ambitious and 
far-seeing statesman, the late Mr. J. G. Blaine, and if he had 
ever succeeded in reaching the White House he might have 
done something towards carrying it into effect. But his con- 
ception of a confederated continent centred in and controlled 
by the United States is no longer feasible, if indeed it ever 
was more than a grandiose scheme. Since Mr. Blaine’s day 
difficulties have increased both to the North and the South. 
Canada has taken up a new position. She remains, it is true, 
an American State, but she has entered into her rights in a 
partnership even vaster than that conceived of by President 
Harrison’s Secretary of State. Ten years ago the Spanish 
Republics were not altogether unfavourably disposed towards 
the idea. Now, as we see, their Americanism recedes, and 
they insist upon showing that they are Spaniards first and 
Americans afterwards; that just as blood is thicker than 
water, so sentiment is stronger than geography; and that 
having outlived the enmity of the revolutionary era, they are 
now willing to claim their share in the family prestige, and 





march so far as may be under the hegemony of Spain.—] 
Sir, &e., C. M. ARUNDEL, 
130 Beresford Street, Kennington Park, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


MR. MORLEY ON CROMWELL, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The strongly equipped critic who has done ’ 
honour to review my book in your me a 

: L pages has not, [ think 
quite apprehended my proposition about Cromwell and io 
modern Constitution. Without distributing praise or blame 
or expecting in the seventeenth century the full-grown 
Cabinet system of the nineteenth, my proposition as a state. 
ment of biographic or historic fact was, that Parliamenta 
government at Westminster to-day has settled itself in forms 
and principles that Oliver resisted and disliked. No, you say, 
what he resisted was the dominion of a single House, dain. 
ing to exercise judicial and executive, as well as legislative 
power ; sitting for twelve months in the year instead of about 
seven, and secure from dissolution. This is hardly the whole 
story of Cromwell’s discontent with his Parliaments; but 
apart from that, I wonder whether the writer has fully in view 
how near we have come, with what I admit is the momentous 
exclusion of a claim to judicial powers, to that very dominion 
of a single House which Cromwell so profoundly distrusted, 
The all-important field of the taxing laws is the exclusive 
province of a single House. The same House alone fixes the 
numbers of the military force, and applies military law 
thereto. A single House has the exclusive power (for the Royal 
exploits of 1834 and 1839 are never likely to be repeated) of 
removing the executive government from one set of hands to 
another. It does not sit all the year round, it is true, 
but each Minister at his desk, and all the Ministers 
collectively in Cabinet, know that the House of Commons 
is in being, that 2 Recess is only too speedily over, that 
the day of account is no more than a few weeks off, and 
they take care to govern themselves accordingly. If my 
critic doubts the active review by the Commons of the 
detail of administration, I wish he would look at the question 
paper every day for a month; and picture also the silent 
and unseen action on a Minister’s mind of questions that 
are not asked, but might be. Of course, the degree of 
control actually exercised by the House of Commons in a 
given Parliament depends on the size of the majority, the 
boldness or the weight of a leading Minister, and many other 
subtler things, and the tendency for some time past has 
unquestionably been towards lessening the direct authority 
of the House and augmenting the power of the Cabinet; and 
an extremely interesting, important, and perhaps perilous 
tendency it is. Still, the vital fact remains that executive 
power now belongs to a Cabinet, and that Cabinet is nothing 
but a joint Committee from the two Houses of Parliament, 
maintained in power at the will and pleasure of one of them. 
I do not forget a Minister's power of dissolving: it is one of 
the things that give to our system its incomparable fleri- 
bility. But even this power, exerted as it was, for instance, 
by Lord Palmerston in the remarkable case of 1857, does not 
shake what is, after all, the obvious general truth as to our 
normal Parliamentary position, that a single House, sensitive 
as it may be to fluctuating impressions from outside, is yet in 
relation to control of the Executive the paramount organ of 
British government. I respectfully submit then to the 
candour of your critic, that the whole history of the Protee- 
torate shows that such a system would have seemed as intoler- 
able to Oliver at it would have seemed to King Charles 
himself, and if so, that I was not far wrong, nor wrong at all, 
in saying that the development of our Parliamentary Consti- 
tution, whether for good or for evil, has proceeded on lines 
for which the Protector always displayed a pretty resolute 
aversion.—I am, Sir, &e., Joun MoRLegy. 











LORD LANSDOWNE'S APPOINTMENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I venture to express the regret—shared, I know, by 
several of your readers—with which I have seen the Spectator 
join the chorus of disapprobation as to the appointment of 
Lord Lansdowne as Minister for Foreign Affairs. Like your- 
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the majority of your readers, I have recently ex- 
my vote my confidence in the Marquis of Salisbury 
and my desire to see him continue at the helm of the State. 
How can we justify that vote if we show that we cannot trust 
im to choose a fitting successor to himself at the Foreign 
Office ? Cuique in sud arte credendum est ; and surely if Lord 
Salisbury knows anything about anything (except, perhaps, 
clectrical science), it is about the kind of work that has to be 
Jone at the Foreign Office and the sort of man best fitted to 
doit. To most of us who are discussing this appointment 
Lord Lansdowne is a mere name, though one honourably 
jnown in the service of his country. To Lord Salisbury, on 
the contrary, he is a personality well-known and tried in many 
jificult crises, when the two men have sat together at the 
Council table and consulted together for the good of the 
Commonwealth. If after this long and varied experience the 
Prime Minister thinks that he is the fittest man to succeed 
him in his arduous office, the Prime Minister is probably right. 
But it is said Lord Lansdowne has failed at the War Office, 
and will go to his new work with a reputation of non-success. 
The rights and wrongs of that alleged failure will possibly not 
ie settled in this generation. I am old enough to remember 
how we all clamoured against the Duke of Newcastle for the 
«horrible and heartrending” condition of our soldiers in the 
Crimea; and yet after all, when the history of the war came 
to be written, we found that we had heaped our censure on 
the wrong man, and that scarcely any man in the whole 
nilitary hierarchy was less to blame than the Duke for the 
disasters that had befallen us. But put it that the retiring 
War Minister has to bear some share of blame for the 
humiliations of the past twelvemonth, that by no means 
shows that he may not have in him the making of an 
admirable Foreign Secretary. Possibly, in order to grapple 
successfully with the difficulties of the situation in September 
and October, 1899, a certain ruthless high-handedness was 
required which Lord Lansdowne did not possess. Possibly 
if he had swept the board of some scores of incapable or 
destructive subordinates he might have come forth a very 
Carnot for “ organising victory.” But these are pre-eminently 
not the qualities required just now in the Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain. High-handed methods are the very last that 
he ought to employ. He must be firm, doubtless, in the 
assertion of his country’s rights, but he should also “be 
pitiful, be courteous,” and, above all, he should be possessed 
of almost infinite patience. I have not the slightest know- 
ledge whether Lord Lansdowne possesses any such qualities 
as these, but I am inclined to think that the Premier's 
selection of him as his successor points in that direction, and 
if so, I venture to hope that the new Foreign Secretary's 
tenure of office will be long and successful.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Tos. Hop@kKIN. 


self and 


Bank, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL UNION IN SCOTLAND. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to point out what appears a mis- 
conception of Scottish history in the judicious and dis- 
‘riminating article on this subject which appeared in last 
week's Spectator? It is there stated of the bodies which by 
union beeame the United Presbyterian Church in 1847, and 
which had “seceded at different times from the Establish- 
went,” that “the grounds of secession differed in each case, 
vut one broad general principle was contended for, to which 
they gave the name of Voluntaryism. Let a Church be self- 
supporting, sustained by the voluntary contributions of its 
wembers, and in no way dependent upon the secular Govern- 
ment.” The United Presbyterian Church was formed by the 
union of the Secession Church, founded in 1733, and the 
Relief Charch, founded in 1761. Both schisms were due to 
‘ty patronage in the Establishment; “ Relief” in the case of 
the younger body meant relief from that patronage. Neither 
vas inspired by an acceptance of Voluntaryism. Ebenezer 
Erskine, the founder of the Secession Church, on the contrary, 
wished “the secular Government” to establish Presbyterianism 
ol England and Ireland as well as Scotland. Thomas 
Gillespie, the moving spirit of the Relief Church, was quite 
willing to return to the Establishment, and when dying 
™commended his congregation to return, which it did. It 
Was not till the present century was a generation old, and, as 
& consequence of the Voluntary controversy which lasted 








from 1829 to 1834, that the denominations which became the 

United Presbyterian Church accepted Voluntaryism as an 

exposition of their ecclesiastical standpoint, though not as an 

article of faith binding on ministers or members.—I am, Sir, 

&e., WILLIAM WALLACE. 
36 Iilybank Gardens, Glasgow, N.B. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It did not, I suppose, come within the scope of your 
article on “ The Ecclesiastical Union in Scotland ” to do more 
than refer to the all but accomplished fusion of the Free 
Church with the United Presbyterian body. I am glad, 
however, to observe that, on the wider subject of union of the 
Churches generally, you express the hope that “the present 
union may be the beginning of a greater union of all Scotland 
under one national and historic Church.” This consumma- 
tion, devoutly to be wished as it is, cannot, however, be accom- 
plished if the Church which, if any, may claim to be “historic,” 
as it once might also have been described as “ national,” is 
altogether left out. May I be allowed in connection with this 
subject to call attention to an article in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
written by a Catholic-minded Presbyterian? He says:—~ 
“Tt would indeed be a sin and shame if Presbyterian ree 
union ever passed into the sphere of practical politics without 
an earnest and deliberate effort having been made to include 
within the bounds of the enlarged communion that section of 
the Church of Scotland which was somewhat harshly ex- 
cluded by the Revolution settlement, and which, though 
it has, by accident or choice, become denationalised and 
exotic, is, from an historical point of view, as legiti- 
mate a descendant of the Church of Knox and Leighton 
as the Establishment itself.” This is a feeling shared 
by many of the most eminent members of the Established 
Church.in this country. Dr. Cooper, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Aberdeen, has lately given utter- 
ance to the same sentiments. I am just come from ameeting, 
presided over by the Bishop of the diocese, for the purpose of 
opening one of the Labour Homes of the Church Army. The 
meeting was addressed by one of the most distinguished 
ministers of the Established Church in Scotland, Dr. Cameron 
Lees, who observed, in a truly catholic spirit, that to unite in 
such works of practical Christianity must tend to bring 
together the Episcopal and Established Churches in this 
country. Anything, of course, is good that tends to union 
among Christians, especially those so nearly allied as the 
Free and United Presbyterian bodies. Some of us, however, 
would view this movement with more respect if we felt sure 
there were no political motive behind it; if, in other words, it 
were not designed with a view to disestablishment. I must 
take exception to the epithet “exotic” in the article I have 
quoted, as to which I will content myself with citing the 
testimony of the late Principal Tulloch, who, after saying in 
the General Assembly that his sympathy and brotherly 
interest extended “beyond the pale of Presbyterianism,” 
added these memorable words, “I am one of those who recog- 
nise that Episcopacy has a certain historic root in Scotland.” 
The late Professor Milligan, clarum et venerabile nomen, 
speaking on projects for reunion among now divided 
Presbyterians, has left on record these words :—‘ Nor would 
it be right in me altogether to pass over the fact that there 
are many in the Church of Scotland who look onward to a 
still more comprehensive union,—to one embracing not only 
the three large Presbyterian Churches, but the Episcopal 
community of Scotland too.” These yearnings after a real 
and comprehensive union would have rejoiced the heart of the 
late Bishop Wordsworth, whose labours to this end have not, 
we trust, been altogether in vain. Serit arbores que alten 
seculo prosint.—I am, Sir, &e., G. J. CowLey-Brown. 

9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 





HEROD THE GREAT ON THE ENGLISH STAGE. 
(fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Although Mr. Phillips’s new play doubtless owes nothing 
to his predecessors in the English drama, a short account of 
the story as treated on our early stage may possibly interest 
some of your readers. The version I refer to was written by 
Gervase Markham and William Sampson, “ Gentlemen,” and 
(though the former was « prolific writer, of greater reputa- 
tion, however, than ability) neither a professional playwright. 
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The title is The true Tragedy of Herod and Antipater, With 
the Death of faire Marriam, and the whole plot is which of 
the two eponymous villains shall outdo the other in villainy, 
When the play opens Herod has. already made away with his 
wife’s father and grandfather, and her mother and brother soon 
follow through the machinations of Antipater (the illegitimate 
son of the King), who then turns his attention to Marriam, 
whom he accuses of adultery with Herod’s brother-in-law, 
and both are put to death. Next follow the Princes who 
rebel in order to avenge their mother. Then Antipater goes 
to Rome to get the succession confirmed on him by Augustus, 
and during his absence the plots laid by him and his aunt 
Salumith against the life of the King are discovered, as well 
as their former villainies, the rack being freely used on the 
stage to extort secrets from their confidants. Salumith dies 
in prison, and upon his return Antipater is arrested. He 
pleads hard with Herod and almost obtains favour again,— 
“Through what a labyrinth is mercy led!” 
Herod is ready to pardon his treason against himself and the 
murder of brothers and kindred, but at the mention of 
Marriam’s name he regains his firmness, orders his son’s 
execution, and with the words,— 
“T shall ere long rest in my Marriam’s arms; 
I would not be a king another year 
For both the crowns of Juda and of Rome: 
stabs himself,—not mortally, however. Antipater is brought 
out of prison, being told that his father is dead, and supposing 
himself on his way to coronation, and is confronted with 
Herod and the block. He has been a cynic and ranter in life, 
but when death is inevitable he meets it with the dignity that 
the dramatists were fond of bestowing on their “glorious 
villains” :— 
“Then farewell Hope for ever; welcome Death ; 
I that have made thee as mine instrument 
Will make thee my companion, and I thus 
Ascend and come to meet thee. [Mounts the scaffold. 
Here am I 
A monarch over all that look on me, 
And do despise what all you tremble at. 
oie. Wie fee Come, thou friend 
To great men’s fears and poor men’s miseries, 
Strike and strike home with boldness.” 
Then appears Salumith’s ghost “ between two furies, waving 
a torch,” the executioner strikes, and Herod at the same time 
expires with a groan. Thus do the authors “upon horrors’ 
head horrors accumulate.” It may, as the epilogue modestiy 
hopes, “ be held a play ” neither “the best nor worst,” but its 
“middle passage” is certainly not a very creditable one. The 
most interesting feature is the imitation of Webster, whose two 
great tragedies had both appeared some years previously. 
This is most evident in the dumb-shows of Agamemnon and 
Jugurtha which prompt Antipater’s action, and in the cynical 
tone of many passages, as when Antipater remarks— 


* Men subject are to kings and gods, but of the twain 
Their gods’ than kings’ commands they rather disobey ; ” 


” 


or when he follows Nero in the wish— 
“O, had they all one head, or all their heads one neck, 

Or all their necks one body, that one blow might broach ; ” 
or the extremely Websterian tone of the apothecary’s drudge, 
when asked whether the poison was intended for the King— 

“O, sir, by all likelyhood, for ever your physician is like your 
hawk, the greater the foul is that he kills the greater is still both 
his reward and reputation,” — 

a remark that Flamineo himself might have uttered. There 
is even one distinct reminiscence of Webster, namely the 
lines :— 
“She [Marriam], whose very dreams 
Were more devout than our petitions.” 
(cf. “ Sure her nights, nay more, her very sleeps, 

Are more in heaven than other ladies’ shrifts.” 

Duchess of Malfi, I. 1.) 
Otherwise the language is on the whole commonplace, though 
there are at times happy conceits, as when Herod compares 


element is introduced by the workmen of ‘the Temple aint 
sick barber, and the mounteLank-apothecary, Achitopbel Ove. 
his zany, Disease, but if the scenes are less coarse than ea 
similar ones, they are also less amusing. The intro fous any 
Josephus as expositor reminds one of the similar role a et 
by Gower in Pericles. There are also two plays on = 
subject of Herod the Great dating from the Restoratj : 
One, Herod and Mariamne, was acted at the oa 
Theatre and in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was printed 
edited by Settle, in 1673. It is supposed to be th, 
work of Samuel Pordage, the “ Lame Mephibosheth” 7 
Absalom and Achitophel, and was written about 1661. The 
other, Herod the Great, was never acted, but is found amo; 
the plays of the Earl of Orrery collected in 1694, There = 
likewise two Latin plays of Herodes, which remain in MS., one 
at Cambridge, by W. Goldingham, the other by Andon, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, which dates from about 1572, lu 
the eighteenth century the same story was treated by Elijah 
Fenton in his Mariamne, published in 1723.—I am, Sir, ge, 

WALTER WILson Greg, 

Park Lodge, Victoria Road, Wimbledon Park, S.W. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,"} 

Sir,—I do not know whether you care to admit any com. 
spondence on the subject of Mr. Phillips's sombre, yet 
beautiful, play. But if I may be allowed, I should like to call 
attention, since none of the critics seem to have done go, to the 
subtle and powerful delineation, in the third act, of a double 
consciousness in the mad King. He hugs his delusion, 
eagerly calling for Mariamne, vehemently professing ty 
himself that she is still alive; and yet, at the back of his 
mind, one is allowed to see, he knows her to be dead, If 
there be any psychological study quite like this in ow 
dramatic literature, I do not know of it, and the omission 
of any reference by the critics to this interesting featur 
in the play is the more remarkable since thé authors 
intentions are most ably brought into effect by the actor— 
T am, Sir, &c., R. J. Fiercunr, 


“ RELIGIO LAICI.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I imagine that many laymen will, like myself, have read 
the article in the Spectator of November 3rd on Mr. Beeching’s 
“Religio Laici” with equal surprise and satisfaction. It 
expresses exactly a widespread feeling, which may be latent, 
but nevertheless exists, and is so momentous for the future 
that it were to be wished the clergy also might read it and 
ponder its full meaning. The latter half of the article, how. 
ever, is based upon a statement which is surely only partially 
true, and so far fails to satisfy. It asserts that the laity have 
lost touch of the truth that ethics must rest on a basis of 
dogma. Now, it may be granted that some men do base their 
rule of conduct, as you say, on utility—and utility alone—but 
I think it is equally true tc say that to many men their rule 
of conduct rests on strong religious beliefs, about which they 
talk but little, and which are too broad and deep, and perbaps 
too vague, to be embodied adequately in any creed or dogma, 
but which none the less are a strong and inspiring motive to 
right conduct. If what is in their minds were put into words, 
they would say that dogma seems to stereotype belief and to 
give it a finality, which cuts right across the law of progress 
and evolution that applies to the religious no less than to the 
social and intellectual side of life. In short, a man may feel 
grave doubts about creeds and dogmas, and yet may lead a 
straight and honourable life, because his conduct is based on 
ideas and thoughts which cannot be rigidly defined o 
adequately expressed in words, and yet to him are powerful 
motives.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hythe. 





A. M. CURTEES. 





THE ABSORPTION OF RACES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 





the stars to “ golden beads” of a rosary, nor is there much 
interest in the characters. The figure of Herod, deceived into 
- the murder of his love and all his friends, is rather pathetic :— 
“ Still shall I be thus hunted and compelJed 
To turn head on mine own blood? Is there left 
Nothing to guard me but my cruelty?” 
Still, it is difficult to have much sympathy with him. ‘The 
best that can be said of Marriam is that she is, to parody 
Ben Jonson, ‘“ not a shrew and yet honest.” A slight comic 


Sir,—The opinion of Mr. Baumgarten as to the impossibility 
of absorbing the Dutch in South Africa was answered in the 
Spectator of September 22nd by many convincing analogies 
of the absorption of the Dutch elsewhere. The truth is that 
people are always willing to be absorbed into a dominan' 
race, and are never ready to injure their prospects by ident:- 
fying themselves with an inferior class. Mr. Baumgarten 
experience of South Africa has been gained solely on the 
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dand while the Dutch were the masters of the Transvaal. 
The most profitable thing in the world was to be a Dutch- 
man; once accepted as a Boer, any man might fill his 
pockets with no special qualification but a shrewd judgment 
and an easy conscience. Small wonder, therefore, if all 
families of mixed race called themselves Dutch. In no part 
of South Africa has the opposite state of things prevailed. 
It has never been profitable to be an Englishman—the 
Bond and the Radicals took care of that—but in parts of 
the eastern province the balance of social influence has been 
onthe English side, and under these circumstances families 
with any English blood have usually called themselves English. 
So with educational influences. The few considerable endow- 
ments are in the western province and under Afrikander con- 
trol; naturally, therefore, they have not produced Imperial 
sentiment. On the other hand, St. Andrew's Collegeat Grahams- 
town, though unendowed, has a strong connection among the 
descendants of the English settlers of 1820. The present 
war has shown the result, and the College magazine which 
I forward to you by this post gives a list of over two hundred 
and fifty Andreans at the front fighting for the Queen. This 
is a larger number, I believe, than can be claimed by any 
other school except Eton; and a notable feature of the list is 
that it includes a very fair proportion of Dutch names, 
showing that education as well as intermarriage is a power 
on the side of absorption. In South Africa we never expect 
the British public to favour any cheap and easy course of 
action, though we believe it ready to go through with its 
difficulties when once realised; but it should not be too 
optimistic for us to hope that enthusiastic patriots might try 
to counterbalance the present anti-British bias of educational 
endowments. If it was worth while subscribing a quarter of 
a million to teach Euclid to the youth of Khartoum, it might 
be worth while giving a few hundreds for the sake of 
strengthening an influence in South Africa which has shown 
its value on every battlefield of the present war.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


Grahamstown, October 13th. ANDREAN. 





ENGLAND NOT A “GERMANIC” NATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Ludlow, in the Spectator of November 3rd, is quite 
right. The Englishman is not of the “Germanic” type. 
His skull is of quite a different shape from that of his German 
cousin, but it is very like that of his Danish or Dutch 
brother. This fact was brought home to me in a picturesque 
way a year or two ago. I was ordering a new hat in Bond 
Street. My hatter took the measure of my head by a 
mysterious machine, which finally evolved a cardboard shape, 
representing the horizontal section of my skull at the fitting 
line of my hat. He had drawers full of such shapes. But 
the shapes in the drawer of his German customers were 
absolutely different in type from the others. The German 
section was always circular, bulging at the sides above the 
temples. The English section is always oval, with the axis 
from front to back longer or shorter as it approaches the 
Danish or the Dutch type. This fact, I suppose, points to the 
physical cause of the differing “casts of mind” which Mr. 
Ludlow has always observed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Deanery, Ely. CHARLES W. STUBBS. 





“HOOLIGANISM.” 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sin—May I make a suggestion through your columns 
respecting the ‘‘ Hooligans” of whom we have heard so much 
lately? It was hoped that through the spread of education 
crime would diminish, and that the manners of the people 
would greatly improve. To judge from recent reports in the 
newspapers this hope has not been realised. It would surely 
be of service if we knew in what schools the juvenile offenders 
who are brought before the police Magistrates had been 
educated, and what amount of education, as tested by the 
standards they had passed, they had acquired. Might I 
therefore suggest that the Magistrates should be invited to 
ask questions by which these facts might be elicited, and that 
publicity should be given to the knowledge thus obtained, so 
that steps might be taken to warn the schools which are 
Tesponsible for the education of the offenders?—I am, 
Sir, &e., RoBERT GREGORY. 

The Deanery, St. Paul's. 








THE MORALITY OF “EXPERTISING.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The following anecdote told of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington by Gleig (“People’s Edition,” p. 443) seems an apt 
illustration of your recent article on “The Morality of 
‘ Expertising’” :—“ Of the Duke's rigid integrity an instance 
occurred in reference to the estate which is well worth placing 
onrecord. Some farm adjoining to his lands was for sale, and 
his agent negotiated for him for the purchase. Having con- 
cluded the business, he went to the Duke and told him that he 
had made a capital bargain. ‘What do you mean?’ asked 
the Duke. ‘Why, your Grace, I have got the farm for so 
much, and I know it to be worth at least so much more.’ 
‘ Are you quite sure of that?’ ‘ Quite sure, your Grace, for I 
have carefully surveyed it.’ ‘ Very well, then, pay the gentle- 
man from me the balance between what you have already 
given and the real value of the estate.’” And it was done.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A. C. M. 





THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the World of September 12th, describing a night« 
watch on the Trondhjem Fjord with the first mate of the 
‘ Ragnvald Jarl,’ I said :—“ He was a fine scholar. He talked 
to me of strange Norwegian poems, and gave me a striking 
version in English prose which he had made of one of them” 
(author unknown) “ himself, and I have promised to render it 
for him some day into English verse.” Hence my poem in 
the Spectator. The mate’s English was a little rough and 
obscure, and I had to construct and write the ballad out of 
it, adhering to him as best I could. Ignorant of either metre 
or original, I was puzzled as to my form of verse; but as 
Homer, man or limited company, was before all the poet of 
the sea, I chose the hexameter. “ Freely rendered from the 
Norwegian” was the best description I could find. That is 
all I know about it. If it ought to have been “the Danish,” 
it ought. Butif the story is Danish, the method is Norwegian. 
And “The English Captain” as a title (the mate’s) is worth 
a good many “Pictures from 1807.” I never heard of 
Bagger; but should not be surprised to learn that Bagger 
bagged, as I did. Such things have been. For myself, I 
leave much to be desired as a Scandinavian scholar. But I 
am glad to clear myself of the rather mixed charge of not 
knowing Norwegian from Danish, before borrowing my sub- 
ject from the Norse.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Feltham. HERMAN MERIVALE. 





MODERN MOTOR-CARS. 

[To THz EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—While thanking you for the appreciative review of 
“Motor Vehicles and Motors” in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 3rd, will you allow me, with reference to the remark your 
reviewer makes concerning the electrical section, to say that 
he has apparently overlooked the fact that a large part of the 
space is occupied with the “ Riker,” “ Mackenzie,” “Columbia,” 
and the Electric Motive Power Company’s vehicles, includ- 
ing runabouts, four-seated dog-carts, Stanhope and electric 
vans?—I am, Sir, &e., W. Worsy BrEaumonrt. 

Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 


[We gladly insert Mr. Beaumont’s letter, but we adhere to 
our opinion that he might usefully have treated the lighter 
forms of electric car with more fulness.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
a 
THE AGNOSTIC TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
O Gop! O Father of all things! O Lord and Giver of life! 
O fountain of peace and blessing! O centre of storm and 
strife ! 
The waves of thy will roll onward: I stand alone on thy 
shore : 
I veil mine eyes in thy presence: I seal my lips,—and adore. 


Art thou not Force and Matter? Art thou not Time and 
Space ? 

Art thou not Life and Spirit? Art thou not Love and Grace? 

Do not thy wings o’ershadow the whole and the humblest 
part ? 

Are not the world’s pulsations the ebb and flow of thy heart? 
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O God! O Father of all men! O Lord of Heaven and Earth! 

Shall we, who are dust before thee, exalt thy wisdom and 
worth P 

Shall we, whom thy life embraces, set forth thy life in our 
creeds ? 

While the smoke of thy battle blinds us shall we read the 
scroll of thy deeds? 


We spin the threads of our fancy; we weave the webs of 
our words; 

But nearer to truth and knowledge are the songs of the 
quiring birds. 

The rays of thy golden glory fall free through our nets of 
thought : 

And all that we seek is hidden: and all that we know is 
nought. 


How shall I kneel before thee who hast no visible shrine ? 

Is not the soul thy temple? Is not the world divine ? 

Will tower or transept tell me what the snow-clad mountains 
hide ? 

Is the surging anthem holier than the murmur of ocean’s tide? 


To whom hast thou told thy secret? On whom is thy grace 
poured out ? 

Whose lamp will direct my goings? Whose word will resolve 
my doubt ? 

Shall I turn to the sects and churches that teach Mankind in 
thy name P— 

But the best is a mote in thy sunshine, a spark flung out from 
thy flame. 


Slowly through all my being streams up from each hidden root 

The sap of thy life eternal,—streams up irto flower and fruit. 

Is this the truth that we dream of ? We seek what we ne’er 
shall know; 

But the stress of thy truth constrains us when the springs of 
thy love o’erflow. 


At night, when the veil of darkness is drawn o’er the sunlit blue, 

The stars come out in the heavens, the world grows wide on 
my view. 

At night, when the earth is silent and the life-waves cease to 
roll, 

The strains of a deeper music begin to wake in my soul. 


Is it then, O God! that we know thee—when the darkness 
comes—is it then ? 

When the surges of thought and passion die down in the 
hearts of men ? 

Is it then that we hear thy message? Is it then that we see 
thy light ? 

Is the sound of thy voice our silence? Is the sheen of thy 
face our night ? 

EpmMonp Homes. 








BOOKS. 


aegis 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LIFE* 
TAKING it as a whole, this is an admirable biography, since it 
is to so great an extent autobiography. Mr. Huxley lets his 
father speak for himself through his letters and conversation, 
and only contributes so much of connected narrative as to 
render perfectly intelligible what Huxley had to say. The 
work might, in our judgment, have been somewhat more com- 
pressed by excluding here and there letters of a purely 
ephemeral character. A few episodes and bitter sayings 
might also have been omitted. For instance, Huxley, as 
might have been expected, disliked Plato as the intellectual 
father of great ideas undreamed of in his own rigid philosophy. 
It is right to tell us that, but it was unnecessary to inform us 
that Sir Henry Holland said to Huxley that he always thought 
* Plato an ass.” If he did, so much the worse for Sir Henry 
Holland, whose foolish observation might have been sup- 
pressed in consideration of his good work in spheres of life 
which he happened to understand. There are other references 
which are also painful, but both the Huxleys, pire et fils, are 
tooearnestly bent on what they sincerely regard as truth to 
care for personal feelings. In the main, however, we have no 
‘words but those of praise for this faithful portraiture of a 
strong and great character, whose positive work will remain 
long after his prejudices und his narrow philosophy are for- 
gotten. 





* Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. Ly bis Son, Leonard Huxley, 
(30s. net. 


2 vols. Loudon; Macmillan and Co, 





To note within the limits of a review all the details of 
Huxley’s crowded life is impossible; we must content o 
selves mainly with the impression produced by this itor 
His supreme virtue seems to us to have been the love of truth, 
not merely truth in the sense of verbal accuracy, but moral 
and mental sincerity. Like Dr. Johnson, he persisted in clear 
ing his mind of cant. We think his agnosticism (he coined the 
word) a poor and narrow creed, but such as it was he stuck toit 
and would never profess to acquiesce in what he did not heartily 
believe. “ Truthfulness, in his eyes,” writes his son, “was the 
cardinal virtue, without which no stable society can exist 
Conviction, sincerity, he always respected, whether on his in 
side or against him. Clever men, he would say, are as common 
as blackberries ; the rare thing is to find a good one. The lig 
from interested motives was only more hateful to him than 
the lie from self-delusion or foggy thinking.” This great 
quality, accompanied as it was by intense zeal and what 
Charles Lamb called “ imperfect sympathies,” led him to un. 
just criticism of men he did not understand (Owen, J. Hy. 
Newman, Gladstone); but we must reckon to him for 
righteousness this salt of the moral life, particularly in an 
age of feeble convictions and much slipshod morality. Next 
comes his amazing industry, the more wonderful when we 
consider his weak health. A martyr to dyspepsia and en. 
larged heart, perpetually needing change of air, flying from 
Welsh hills and Yorkshire moors to Madeira and the Enga- 
dine, he seems never to have had an idle moment, even 
his last days at Eastbourne being filled with gardening, 
correspondence, and the study of heavy tomes on history and 
theology. The list of his writings fills twenty pages in these 
volumes and covers most subjects of human interest as well 
as scientific monographs. Everything he did was done well, 
He made no errors, he verified everything, and even in his 
minor writings his English was above reproach. In mature 
life, like Cato, he took up the study of Greek, and seems to 
have made good progress in it. Though his father, George 
Huxley, was a schoolmaster at Ealing (where T. H. H. was 
born in 1825), the boy had no good education, but by dint of 
sheer hard work, aided by a retentive memory, he made himself 
master of French, German, and Italian. So good a French 
scholar was he that Professor Lacaze du Thiers wrote to him: 
“On me dit que vous écrivez si bien le Frangais que je crois 
que je vous lirais bien mieux dans ma langue!” Huxley 
himself says that he could “ tear the heart out” of a hook 
in a short while, though he had little verbal memory; on 
no other hypothesis could his prodigious reading be ac- 
counted for. He had not a few of the best gifts of human 
nature. He admits a hot temper, he certainly did not 
suffer fools gladly, but he was the soul of affection to his 
wife (whom he first met in his early scientific expedition to 
Australia) and his children, and he was staunch and loyal to 
his friends, none of whom he seems to have deserted. He was 
as eager to help a poor workman at Southampton whom he 
heard of as studying science under difficult conditions as he 
was to secure a Civil List pension for Alfred Russel Wallace 
or W. K. Clifford's widow. Those who knew him but slightly 
thought him cold; his friends found in him a warm human 
heart. 


It is interesting to note how wide his interests were. No 
dryasdust he; his letters are filled with every subject of 
human interest, and he touched life at every point. He 
passes from the vertebre to the School Board, from the 
crayfish to Parnellism, from glaciers to original sin,—which 
he believed in. Even while a boy, and while struggling, 
after making valuable original investigations in the 
‘Rattlesnake’ expedition, for a decent living, he was 
ever speculating and arguing with ardent pugnacity on 
all manner of subjects. After laborious scientific work (his 
normal working day was from 9 a.m. till midnight) he would 
go with Mr. Herbert Spencer to the Opera, or to dine with 
the X Club (a small and select group of men of science), ot 
lecture to working men, or to the Royal Institution, or rush 
off to the Metaphysical Society, where he and W. G. Ward 
were thought to be the best reasoners, or he would dash off a 
heap of correspondence, or produce a learned monograph “on 
the premolar teeth of Diprotodon,” or—what he liked best of 
all—plunge into controversy with a theologian. He seemed 
to derive health from his controversy with Mr. Gladstone on 
the “ Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” Natural science 
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of course the chief mistress of his affections, but he wrote 
my ducation, metaphysics, religion, sociology, with equal 
- a . he served on the London School Board and on Com- 
el innumerable, and in everything he gave of his best, 
even when his body was weak and his mind depressed. He was 
very human, and perhaps his anti-religious bias was no more 
due to intellectual difficulties than toa certain earthy ten- 
dency which he admits. He frankly says that he “loves 
his friends and hates his enemies, ‘and he counts this av good 
working creed. His sense of humour was keen, as witness 
this letter to Matthew Arnold :—* Look at Bishop Wilson on 
the sin of covetousness and then inspect your umbrella-stand. 
You will there see a beautiful brown, smooth-handled 
umbrella, which is not your property. Think of what the 
excellent prelate would have advised, and bring it with you 
next time you come to the club.” (It seems that Bishops are 
not the sole “ conveyers ” of umbrellas at the Athensum.) He 
yelates with gusto that “R. G. Latham, queerest of men, had 
singular flashes of insight now and then. Forty years ago he 
gravely told me that the existence of the Established Church 
was to his mind one of the best evidences of the recency of 
the evolution of the human type from the simian.” He 
laughed at himself in the Cambridge doctorate red gown, and 
in the solemn Osborne function when he was made Privy 
Councillor, at which Mr. Jesse Collings, taking a stealthy 
look at the Queen, found that she was simultaneously taking 
a stealthy look at Mr. Jesse Collings. Even to the last we 
findafund of energy, a variety of interests, a delight in all 
things human, and a kind of overflowing of life. 


In spite of alternate abuse of his countrymen for their 
banal politics and bad education, and poking fun at them for 
their bibliolatry, Huxley was a thorough Englishman, with 
all the national strength and some of its failings. He thought 
the Italians and the English had the best intellects in Europe, 
though, singularly enough, he did not find the charm in Italy 
which most of us discover. He yawned in the picture 
galleries and found only “mummery” in the churches. 
The Pantheon was the chief thing in Rome that interested 
him. He was, perhaps, a little too English to have meddled 
with philosophy. What he thought of some of its problems 
may be inferred from his Hume and from his lecture on 
Descartes. In the latter, though he would have denied it, 
he practically abandons morality, for he would prefer to be 
wound up and set going if he might always do “ right,” than 
be a free agent sometimes doing wrong. Such talk sug- 
gests that he did not understand that freedom is a con- 
dition of right, and that automatic action precludes the 
very conception of what “right” is. His rigid agnosticism, 
especially as set forth in some correspondence with Charles 
Kingsley, would not admit the idea of any God to whom 
Christ's word “ Father” might apply. The facts of life and 
Nature were against it, and there was no evidence for it, for 
be thought the whole Bible broke down as against criticism. 
Immortality might be, but even at the death-bed of his little 
son he would not yield an inch. Yet he makes a striking 


make, in a letter to Mr. Morley :—* It is a curious thing that 
I find my dislike to the thought of extinction increasing as I 
get older and nearer the goal. It flashes across me at all 
sorts of times with a sort of horror that in 1900 I shall pro- 
bably know no more of what is going on than I did in 1800. 
[had sooner be in hell a good deal,—at any rate in one of the 
ipper circles, where the climate and company are not too 
ing.” He not only disbelieved in Christianity, he hated 
priests and churches, disliked the idea of George Eliot being 
ouriedin Westminster Abbey (though he himself hada Christian 
burial), and made quite a fuss when Lord Rector of Aberdeen 
about attending a Presbyterian service. Yet, on the other 
hand. he detested mere ribald treatment of religion, and he 
velieved strongly in reading the Bible, as he showed when on 
the London School Board. Yes, there was a good deal of 
British human nature in him, despite his “ rigour and vigour.” 
He was not a countryman of Voltaire or Nietzsche. Politic- 
ally he was no partisan, but he always leaned to Radicalism, 
though with the scientific man’s distrust of the populace. In 
‘866 he took up, along with Mill, the prosecution of Eyre, he 
vas with the North in the Civil War, and he rejoiced over 
the fall of Louis Napoleon. When the Home-rule con- 
‘Toversy arose, he took the Unionist side, though he confesses 













to a “ blackguardly ’’ sympathy for Parnell. But in his late 
years he thought the two questions of the maintenance of 
English industry and the diminution of English poverty the 
supreme questions. If poverty could not be suppressed, he 
would, he said, welcome the advent of some “ friendly comet ”’ 
to end the human tragedy. 


Though Huxley apparently did not care for painting, he 
loved music. He had some facility in drawing little humorous 
sketches, which often were sandwiched in his correspondence. 
In literature his son admits that Huxley ought to have cared 
for Wordsworth more than he did. Shelley he found, as 
Arnold did, too diffuse. His greatest pleasure was derived 
from Shakespeare and Milton; for “simple beauty” he turne:| 
to Keats, he loved Browning's earlier poems, and he loved 
Tennyson as the greatest of all modern poets who had heen 
influenced by science. Surely this is too great a claim for 
Tennyson when we recall Goethe; especially as Huxley fous! 
in the writings of Goethe “a moral grandeur to be rank: | 
with that of the Hebrew prophets.” He was also, like Darwin. 
a great novel-reader, but his chief delight was in philosoy! 
and history. 





NAPOLEON .* 

Iv may be said at once that Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon is an 
admirable compilation. The very quality which makes the 
Liberal statesman an inefficient politician ensures historical 
judgment. He can see both sides of a question, and this 
faculty of seeing both sides generally produces the equilibrium 
of inactivity. The man of action must be a little blind to one 
aspect or the other if he would not be condemned for ever to the 
rages of doubt and repentance. And there is a certain appro- 
priateness in this monograph upon Napoleon. The fiercest 
man of action that the world has seen since Cesar is sketched 
hy the most inert politician of our day, and the result is com- 
pletely successful. How should it be otherwise? Lord Rose- 
bery has considered the views of both sides, and though it is 
not always his to apportion the praise and blame with a 
dogmatic hand, he has given us both sides with a commendable 
impartiality. 

Lord Rosebery, then, has made a conscientious study 
of the authorities, and he bas sifted and analysed them wit! 
« shrewdness of judgment, a quickness of perception, whi 
cannot be too highly praised. We are seldom persuaded to 
disagree with him, and we gladly welcome an historian wio 
can discuss this most passionate of themes without passion. 
He wrote the book, he says, “to lay a literary ghost,” for the 
same reason that Disraeli wrote Count Alarcos; but having 
read the book, we are conscious that an historical ghost still 
remains to lay. Sir Hudson Lowe still walks the upper earth 
a weird and restless spectre. Was hea fool ora knave? The 
question is unanswered, though Lord Rosebery comes as near t 
an answer as any of his predecessors. ‘‘ He was,” says he, “a 
narrow, ignorant, irritable man, without a vestige of tact or 
sympathy...... We are afraid we must add that he was not 
what we should call a gentleman.” That is true. Sir Hudson 
Lowe was not what we should calla gentleman. He was a 
martinet, with an amazingly narrow mind. He could see an 
instant danger in the colour of green and white beans. He 
could put useless insults upon a fallen hero. But he was not 
the “devil” which Lady Granville represents him. He w 
merely the stupid instrument of a stupid Government. Ff 
was unfit for his post, but no man fit for such a post could 
have served under Lord Bathurst, and if this be true, then 
Lowe is rather pitiable than hateful. In any case, it is not 
a pretty story, and not even a division of the responsibility 
can acquit our countrymen of blame. 

Yet without any Chauvinism we may point out that Lord 
Liverpool in sending Napoleon to St. Helena acted as 
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the servant, not of England, but of Europe. The 
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which now blames us for our treatment of her greatest 
man would have hanged him outright, and Lowe was 
a courteous gentleman compared with Montchénu, t1 







French Commissioner. Russia would have shu 
in a fortress. We gave him a rat-infested he 


garden, a mimic Court, and £12,000 a year. It was not 





much; but it was far more than he could have got elsewhere, 

and we may at least n ber in r own ence that the 
Napoleon ¢ Last Piase. By Lord Rosebery. Lo 
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French, Russian, and Austrian Commissioners shared the 
miserable responsibility of Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The picture is a tragedy with a foreground of farce. 
Napoleon’s courtiers were farcical in their jealousy and 
inveracity. Lowe was farcical in his imbecile precautions 
and his petty insults. The Governments of Europe were 
farcical in their fear of a tired and broken hero. But 
Napoleon himself was never farcical. Indeed, he seldom 
reached a higher point of tragedy than when he sat alone at 
St. Helena. And the tragedy is the more poignant because 
beneath it is heard the true note of pathos. In the midst of 
falsehood and intrigue Napoleon preserved his dignity and 
his serenity. The folly of Gourgaud aroused a smile, the 
insolence of his jailors produced a quick determination. He 
could conquer his enemies by ignoring them. He could see 
them through his Venetian blinds, unseen himself, and the 
threat that he would shoot with his own hand any man who 
intruded upon his privacy was sufficient to keep too zealous 
officials at a distance. So he talked, and played reversi ; so he 
dug in his garden, and bungled at chess; so he drove out in 
his coach-and-six with all the pomp of an Emperor; so he 
laughed at Lowe’s impertinence, and at the suspicions of the 
English Government. But for all his serenity of temper it 
was the fifth act of a tragedy that he was playing. And 
when he thought of the past, what wonder is it that he was 
shaken by emotion, that he hid his face in his hands ? 

While he was Emperor he had not cultivated the art of 
conversation. He had dictated a vast number of comminatory 
letters, written them with a voice that cut like a sword. But 
the familiar Napoleon did not then exist. At St. Helena, how- 
ever, he talked much, and with perfect frankness, of his 
generals, of his family, of his plans. And perhaps the most 
interesting chapter of an interesting book is the chapter in 
which Lord Rosebery deals with Napoleon’s conversations. 
Pathetic it often is; it is impossible to hear of the grandiose 
schemes which were never carried out, of the battles fought 
over again with a better success, of Ney’s treachery, of the 
universal defection, without a sigh of regret. And the regret 
is not the less keen because it is dramatic rather than sincere. 
The success of Napoleon meant the ruin of England, and yet 
though ruin threatened us, we cannot contemplate the failure 
of the greatest soldier that ever lived, excepting only Cesar 
and Alexander, without a kind of sorrow. If we may 
believe Las Cases and Gourgaud, he fell easily into reminis- 
cence, and much that he said comes as a surprise. For 
instance, he thought most highly of the English :— 

“The English character,’ he says, ‘“‘is superior to ours. 
Conceive Romilly, one of the leaders of a great party, committing 
suicide at fifty because he had lost his wife. They are in every- 
thing more practical than we are: they emigrate, they marry, they 
kill themselves with less indecision than we display in going to the 
opera. They are also braver than weare. I think one can say 
that in courage they are to us what we are to the Russians, 
what the Russians are to the Germans, what the Germans are to 
the Italians. ... , . Had I had an English army I should have 
conquered the universe, for I could have gone all over the world 
without demoralising my troops. Had I been in 1815 the choice 
of the English as I was of the French, I might have lost the 
battle of Waterloo without losing a vote in the legislature, or a 
soldier from my ranks. I should have won the game.” 

Well may Lord Rosebery ask: “ Has there been, considering 
the speaker and the circumstances, more signal praise of our 
national character ? ”’ 

Another characteristic trait of Napoleon was his love of 
finance, though this is not surprising when we remember his 
genius for detail. But in the remote seclusion of St. Helena 
he was never tired of speculating how he would spend 200,000 
francs or 600,000 francs a year, of making a budget, in fact, 
with varying figures. “But he could live very comfortably 
on 12 francs a day. He would dine for thirty sous, he would 
frequent reading rooms and libraries, and go to the play in the 
pit.” Then he suddenly remembers that he cannot dress him- 
self without a servant, and he raises the figure, declaring that 
20 francs a day would make him perfectly happy. Lord Rose- 
bery calls him a parvenu Emperor, and if he were, it is this 
quality that gives him a vivid interest. He had belonged 
to so many classes that his experience of life was ten 
times wider than that of any other Monarch. But he 
died miserably at St. Helena, and the saddest part of his 
“He contradicts history,’ said 
d’Houdetot, with perfect truth, “and expands 
Lord Dudley is not less lofty in his praise. 


career is its ineffectuality. 
Madame 
imagination.” 








“He has thrown a doubt,” said he, “on all 


t , 
he has made all future renown impossible.” bes aK 
France smaller than he found it ; he created a central govern 


ment which many think is doing much to ruin the country. 
and he gave Paris a taste for the épatant which she oy 
never lost. Yet no failure dims his glory, which uhines 
more clearly than ever in Lord Rosebery’s industrious book, 





A STUDY OF MILTON.* 


We confess to having taken up Professor Raleigh’s book 
with some trepidation. His book upon Louis Stevenson wag 
so Stevensonian in manner, and his book upon Style so 
stylistic, that we dreaded lest his sympathetic genius and 
remarkable powers of imitation should have given us a treatise 
upon Milton written in periods more Titanic than anything 
in the Areopagitica. Happily our misgiving has proved 
groundless, or nearly so. Mr. Raleigh seems now to have 
settled down to a fashion of writing which, if it is stil] for 
purposes of criticism somewhat too restless and ostentatious, 
does not unduly recall the manner of any single master. We 
could wish, indeed, Mr. Raleigh would for a time make a 
study of Dryden's prose, and be content to emulate that fine 
critic’s simplicity, instead of peppering his pages with obsolete 
words like “renay,” and sentences like “Cycles ferried his 
[Milton’s] cradle,” a remark which, we must confess, 
conveys to us no meaning whatever. Such a study would 
further tend to discourage him from the practice of 
making small jests. It is irritating, in a serious treatise, 
to be told that the surprise Milton prepared for the 
courtiers of the Restoration by clothing his rejected ideas 
in sublime poetry was “like Samson’s revenge, in that it 
fell on them from above”; that none of the doings of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden “ became them like the leaving of it”; 
that the office of Sin and Death at Hell-gate was intended 
to be a sinecure; and “ that the single occasion that presented 
itself for a neglect of their duty was eagerly seized.” The tone 
of the present day is already so deficient in reverence that we 
think gentlemen who sit in professorial chairs should, if 
necessary, put pressure upon their natural inclinations, and 
set an example of dignity and decorum, Milton, of all people, 
is no proper subject for flippancy. 

Having felt bound to say so much in deprecation of Pro- 
fessor Raleigh’s faults of taste, we hasten to acknowledge the 
fresh and interesting quality of a good deal of his matter, 
The chapter on the prose works please us as much as any- 
thing in the book. His defence of them in the sentence 
“The greatest men hold their power on this tenure, that they 
shall not husband it because the occasion that presents itself, 
although worthy of high effort, is not answerable to the refine- 
ment of their tastes ’’—strikes us as exactly the right apology, 
and his defence of the divorce tracts is no less happy and 
true :-— 

“Most men in Milton’s position would have recognised that 
theirs was one of those exceptional cases for which the law can- 
not provide, and would have sat down under their unhappy 
chance, to bear it or mitigate it as best they might. Some poets 
of the time of the Romantic Revival would have claimed the 
privilege of genius to be a law unto itself. Milton did neither 
the one thing nor the other. The modern idolatry of genius was 
as yet uninvented; he was a citizen first, a poet and an unhappy 
man afterwards. He directed his energies to proving, not that 
he should be exempted from the operation of the law, but that 
the law itself should be changed.” 

The chapter upon Milton’s life makes several points that we 
have not seen put elsewhere with so much directness ; ¢.g., the 
reconciliation of Milton’s classical and Biblical admirations 
into a Puritan stoicism, which called itself, but was not, 
Christianity. On the other hand, the endeavour to say 
something novel on so well-worn a theme sometimes tempts 
the essayist to imprudences. Too much is made of Milton's 
love of shipping. It is incredible that Milton implied any 
disrespect to the fairies, by putting his lovely description of 
them into the mouth of Comus, any more than to the fishes 
whom he mentions in the previous line. When the devils, 
dwarfed to get them into Pandemonium, are compared to 
fairies, Mr. Raleigh himself, with better judgment, does not 
take the passage as an insult to the elves, but as a relief to 
the picture. Again, we do not see how it can be maintal 

that Milton cannot draw ugliness in face of his portrait of 
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Gin; and it is at least questionable whether the last line of 
« Lycidas »__«J9-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new” 
is be adduced as evidence of the youthful poet’s egotism. 
It is a sufficient explanation of the line that the Shepherd 
determines to seek new scenes without the old associations to 


torment him. eked a) Ba 

Mr. Raleigh is more convincing im his more general 
criticisms. There are some excellent remarks (p. 153) upon 
the effect of Milton’s blindness on his majestic but indefinite 
drawing of the human figure; an exceedingly ingenious and 
well-worked-out comparison between the Shakespearian and 
Miltonic methods of pictorial description, the one employing 
detail, the other vague emotional suggestion (p. 224); anda 
very interesting discussion on Milton’s share in the invention 
of the “ poetic diction” which Wordsworth set himself to 
destroy (p. 246). As a specimen of Mr. Raleigh’s style at its 
best, we will quote what, on the whole, seems to us the most 
original piece of criticism in the book :— 

« Milton’s feeling for the imaginative effects of architecture in 
a landscape is extraordinarily subtle. One, at least, of these 
effects is hardly to be experienced among the hedgerows and farm- 
steads and placid rambling towns of England. ‘Travellers in 
Italy, or im the East, are better able to understand the trans- 
figuration of a landscape by the distant view of a small compact 
array of walls and towers perched on a vantage-ground among 
the hills of the horizon. The lawlessness of nature, the home- 
lessness of the surface of the earth, and the fears that haunt un- 
inhabited places, are all accentuated by the distrust that frowns 
from the battlements of such a stronghold of militant civility. 
For this reason, perhaps, the architectural features in certain 
pictures and drawings have an indescribable power of sug- 
gestion. The city, self-contained and fortified, overlooking a 
wide expanse of country, stands for safety and society; the 
little group of figures, parleying at the gate, or moving 
down into the plain, awakens in the mind a sense of far-off 
things,—the moving accidents of the great outer world, and the 
dangers and chances of the unknown. Bunyan, whose imagination 
was nourished on the Eastern scenery and sentiment of the 
Bible, shows himself powerfully affected by situations of this kind, 
as where in the beginning of tie Pilgrim’s Progress he describes 
the man with his face from his own home, running from the City 
of Destruction, and the group of his kindred calling after 
him to return :—‘ But the man put his fingers into his ears, and 
ran on crying, Life, Life, Eternal Life: so he looked not behind 
him, but fled towards the middle of the plain.’ ” 

Elder students who can bring their own judgment to bear 
upon theix author’s are likely to find Professor Raleigh’s 
book in a high degree stimulating, whether on particular 
points they agree or differ; and for a work of criticism this 
is very high praise. 





THE CHURCH CRISIS.* 

THE first of the three chapters into which Mr. Bowen's book 
is divided treats of “The Oxford Movement,” and begins with 
a candid recognition of the good which it worked in the 
Anglican Church. It might even be objected that sufficient 
credit is not given to that other great religious movement, 
which preceded it, that Evangelical revival of which Charles 
Simeon was the most prominent representative. When Mr. 
Bowen says that Tractarianism was “strong in the appeal 
which it made to the individual sense of righteousness,” he 
night almost seem to forget that this was the chief character- 
istic of Evangelicalism. “Nothing avails the individual 
Christian—in fact he is nota Christian at all—unless he is 
personally holy,” was a cardinal point in the teaching of this 
school. That it belonged to its great rival also, we do not 
doubt. To another reformation it has a more exclusive claim. 
Mr. Bowen states it thus :— 

“Not the least of the services of Tractarianism has been ita 
restoration of the Holy Communion to its proper place in our 
system of worship. We may frankly and thankfully admit all— 
and it is very much—that the movement has done in this respect, 
without implying any sort of acceptance of the doctrinal or 
nitualist extravagances for which a section of Tractarianism 
was, and is, responsible... ... But it is indeed a great point, 
greater than can be measured, that—not, it is true, everywhere, 
but over widespread districts—the Holy Communion has become 
what it ought to be, the greatest feature in our thanksgiving an 
| a And to whom is this great change due? There 
can be but one reply.” 

Justice having been thus done to the good wrought by the 
Movement, Mr. Bowen goes on to describe what he calls its 
“highly objectionable side.” Here it is needless to follow 
him. What he relates is really a matter of history, and we 
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see no serious error or exaggeration in his account of it. The 
impetus of the Movement became so strong that it swept, so 
to speak, those who began it off their feet. The best of the 
leaders found themselves compelled to leave the Church of 
their fathers; those who remained were able to do so by an 
unusual share of that eminently English quality, the practical 
sense which refuses to be mastered by logic and holds with an 
unconquerable tenacity to a compromise that makes for good. 


From “The Oxford Movement” Mr. Bowen goes on in his 
second chapter to speak of “Contemporary Ritualism,” the 
origin of which he traces back to certain undesirable develop- 
ments of Tractarianism. We do not propose to dwell on this 
part of his book. The details which he gives are painful, 
sometimes even shocking. Some of the extremist clergy 
seem to have a passion for crowding their services with 
ceremonies and devotions which have nothing to recom- 
mend them except that they are borrowed from Rome. 
There is, for instance, a “ Litany of the Blessed Virgin,” which, 
to say the least, is out of place in the services of an 
Anglican church. The title is distinctly objectionable. “ A 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin Mary” means a series of 
prayers to the Virgin, just as a “ Litany of the Holy Ghost ” 
means a series of prayers addressed to the Third Person in 
the Trinity. The form itself is not of the most extravagant 
kind. Liguori’s “Glories of Mary” leaves it far behind, 
Some of its poetical phrases are scarcely orthodox, and the 
whole have an exotic look. This kind of devotion has never 
really flourished in England. Its proper home is in the Latin 
countries, where, indeed, if has a certain raison détre, 
Attempts to introduce it here are, we might say, a useless 
aggravation. There are other matters of a far more serious 
kind, Confession, for instance, which we omit of set purpose 
to pass on to Mr. Bowen’s third chapter, “ Criticisms and 
Suggestions.” The criticisms refer to Archbishop Temple’s 
pronouncement on the doctrine of the Real Presence, as made 
in October, 1898, and on the policy followed by the Archbishops 
in what are called “The Lambeth Hearings.” In both cases 
the criticism is decidedly adverse. Here, again, we need not 
follow Mr. Bowen. There is no question in which the 
terms used have so many shades of meaning as in that 
which concerns the Presence of Christ in the Holy Com- 
munion, and there is none in which discussion is so un- 
profitable. As to the Hearings, we take it that the Arch- 
bishops must be judged by results, for it was to results 
that they looked. And we still cling to the belief that their 
pronouncements made for peace. And there is this also to be 
said. The obedience which the Deacon and the Priest pro- 
mise at their ordination is not “canonical obedience.” That 
is provided for by a separate oath. It is obedience in things 
outside the range of the canonical, and what the Archbishops 
practically did was to give their opinion on two important 
matters which might be so regarded. They practically said: 
‘This is what we, who are the highest spiritual judges, think 
about these matters.’ And now, lastly, we come to the 
“Suggestions.” Briefly put, these are suggestions of legisla- 
tion, a “Clergy Discipline Bill” and a “ Church Parochia] 
Councils Bill.” Drafts of both are given in an appendix. Mr. 
Bowen allows that there is a strong feeling against such 
legislation, and sets himself to dispose of it. His arguments, 
we must own, do not convince us. That the Bills 
could ever pass into law, we doubt; we doubt still more 
whether, if passed, they would be effective, for the 
ecclesiastical legislation of the past, whenever it has 
attempted to pass beyond purely secular matters, has 
been a dismal failure; finally, we fear that if they could 
be made to work they would bring about a great cataclysm. 
Where, then, are we to look fora remedy? We have not yet 
lost hope in the Bishops. They have power in their hands if 
they will only use it. They have an almost despotic authority 
over the unbeneficed clergy, and they must exercise it. That 
they should withdraw the licenses of curates who take part 
in illegal services, and refuse them advancement from the 
diaconate to the priesthood, and put the beneficed underso much 
of an interdict as our Anglican discipline admits of is not too 
much to ask from them. As we write, the Bishop of Liverpool 
has declared that he will follow this line of action. And they 
must act together. One Bishop must not give preferment toa 
priest who has openly flouted another. That they will pass beyond 
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past conduct, and the complaints, not altogether unfounded, 
against their supineness, ought to reassure us. And they 
ought to be backed by the public opinion of the moderate 
High Churchmen. Unfortunately this very powerful section 
of the clergy passi vely, and sometimes even actively, supports 
the extremists. 

Whatever may be done, we hope that the comprehensiveness 
of the Church will not be diminished. But this comprehensive- 
ness must not be one-sided. It is not enough to extend our 
borders that they may come as near as possible to the frontiers 
of Rome and of the East. There is another direction in which 
the prospect is more hopeful and more promising of good. 
An alliance with Rome might easily be a disaster, but what 
advantage might not follow if there could be found a modus 
vivendi with the Christian Communities whose representatives 
met last December at the “ round table” in Christ Church! 

We must add that though we have dealt with the controver- 
sial matters set forth in Mr. Bowen’s book, we cannot open 
our columns to any correspondence on the subjects treated of. 
A newspaper war on Ohurch questions is seldom profitable, 
and just now it is specially important that a perplexed and 
difficult situation should not be rendered more difficult by the 
excesses of amateur theologians. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Apart from the versatility of which The Mantle of Elijah 
affords signal proof—for this is a novel of politics and society 
in the early “sixties” —no attentive reader of Mr. Zangwill’s 
new story can fail to be struck by the originality of the device 
which he employs to lend freshness to his plot, or by the 
curious though superficial resemblance of the personal 
“motive” to that of Mr. Anthony Hope’s Quisanté. To 
take these points in order, Mr. Zangwill has antedated the 
movement towards Imperial expansion some forty years, and 
by an audacious anachronism rewritten in the episode of 
Novabarba the story of our recent relations with the Transvaal, 
The externals are elaborately disguised, Mr. Kruger being 
replaced by a Sultan of the Menelek type, but the economic 
and ethical significance of the situation remains the same. 
Secondly, we have in the marriage of the heroine, Allegra 
Marshmont, to Robert Broser, Mr. Zangwill’s version of the 
same problem which has recently engaged Mr. Hope,—the inte]- 
lectual fascination exerted on a brilliant, high-minded, roman- 
tic girl by a coarse-fibred, unscrupulous, virile demagogue. 
The resemblance, however, though striking, is entirely on the 
surface, for in The Mantle of Elijah filial devotion enters 
largely into Allegra’s decision to cast in her lot with Broser, 
while in the sequel her loyalty is far more seriously impaired 
than that of Quisanté’s wife. Furthermore, the real hero of 
Mr. Zangwill’s book is not the husband, but the father, a 
politician who combines the humanitarian views of John 
Bright with the aristocratic breeding of Charles Villiers, and by 
taking office under Lord Ruston (7.e., Lord Palmerston) does 
violence to the cardinal principles of the Manchester School 
to which he belongs. Broser, young, ambitious, and endowed 
with a rasping, strident eloquence like that of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, attaches himself to Marshmont with a loyalty 
which overbears Allegra’s fastidious distaste of his vulgarity, 
and as the ablest and most effective exponent of her father’s 
views, appeals irresistibly to Allegra’s desire to be associated 
with their realisation. She marries him and is disillusioned, and 
though fitfully subject to the magnetism of his personality, 
by the cumulative force of association, tradition, and class feel- 
ing—for the aristocratic strain in her is stronger than she 
knows—she is steadily and irresistibly impelled to the final 
rupture. In accepting his hand Allegra was partly actuated 
by pity, for Broser had not long before lost his patient 
drudge of a wife, but chiefly because she thought that he was 
destined to wear “the mantle of Elijah,’ when in reality he 
had merely clambered into office by hanging on to the skirts 
of it. A lapse of some fifteen years occurs in the narrative, 
during which Broser has “boxed” the political compass, and 
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exchanged the principles of the Manchester School tr an 
of a blatant Jingoism. “ Fighting acer era es — 
known, supplies the chief driving power in a Cabinet a “4 ly 
once more embroiled with Novabarba, and forces on a a r 
of annexation, while his former patron, succeedin - 
earldom, has become an extinct volcano in a U = 
Chamber. Allegra, utterly estranged from her inde, 
finds solace in travel, and falls under the magnetic influen d 
of a certain Ralph Dominick, a Jewish journalist and = 
steeped in mysticism, theosophy, and Nietzsche, a wc 
brilliant conversational gifts and romantic personalit 

readily account for the sway he exerts over the oe 
sitive, impressionable heroine. Their relations, though 
exciting Broser to acute jealousy, are maintained on the 
Platonic level, Allegra’s fastidious nature revolting from any 
open scandal, and their final parting is natural and desirable 
enough. It is a pity, however, that it should be preceded 
by the grotesquely melodramatic scene in which Allegra is 
accidentally wounded by a poisoned arrow, and in the belief 
that she is dying, patches up a deathbed reconciliation with 
Broser, which is speedily shattered on her recovery. Finally, 
Allegra leaves her husband’s house under the wing of her 
aunt, the witty, vulgar, but kind-hearted Duchess of Dales. 
bury. Though the novel often rubs one the wrong way, it is 
impossible to deny the mordant satire of Mr. Zangwill’; 
impeachment of pseudo-Imperialism, the wit and brilliance 
of his dialogue—disfigured at times, however, by cheap play 
on words—the vividness of his portraiture, or the eloquence 
of his descriptive passages. Mr. Zangwill has studied the 
politics and social life of his period with great care, but has 
not escaped one or two inaccuracies. Lord Palmerston’s 
famous query was not “Are you better?” but “ How’s the 
old complaint ?” and there never was a “ Fops’ Gallery ” but 
a“ Fops’ Alley” at the Opera. 


The plan of enhancing the discredit of a moral downfall 
by choosing a minister of religion as the culprit is one that 
has been somewhat cheapened by repetition. Yet one finds 
novelty and force as well as discretion in Mr. Hornung’s 
handling of this painful theme. Instead of reserving the 
confession or the discovery as the climax of the story, he 
employs it as the starting-point. The opening chapters tell 
us how Mr. Carlton, the rector of a country parish, after con- 
ducting the funeral of the girl he has betrayed, is denounced 
by the girl’s father, and his house wrecked by the 
parishioners. No element of humiliation is lacking in his 
downfall,—the hurried departure of his servants, the con- 
tempt of the worldly, the pained amazement of his devoted 
adherents, and, worst of all, the cynical sympathy of the 
old saddler who seeks to extenuate the sin with Adam’s 
ancient excuse. But at the very climax of Carlton’s degradation 
an unexpected opportunity affords him an entrance on 
the long and painful process of regaining his self-respect. 
The dead girl’s father sets the church on fire, and Carlton 
extorts the admiration of his enemies by his reckless courage 
in checking the flames. Thenceforth, though suspended by 
his Bishop, he devotes his energies single-handed to the task 
of rebuilding the church. Mr. Hornung traces the history of 
his rehabilitation with a delicacy that never degenerates into 
mawkishness. The expiation of Carlton’s offence, though the 
only lapse in an otherwise blameless life, can only be achieved by 
self-sacrifice and completed by his death. He wins but cannot 
accept the love of a good woman, and when his own relentless 
enemy, whose share in the first act of incendiarism Carlton 
had concealed, repeats his revenge on the completion of the 
church, Carlton loses his life in the attempt to rescue him 
Peceavi is at once the most serious and the strongest novel 
that has issued from Mr. Hornung’s engaging pen. We only 
trust that the public may not be deterred from the perusal of 
a striking and admirable story by the strangely unnecessary 
appeal for a fair hearing which his publisher has thought fit 
to put forth. 

Mr. Marion Crawford, turning aside for the moment from 
his studies of modern cosmopolitan manners, has made another 
dashing excursion into the field of historical romance. Jn the 
Palace of the King, described in its sub-title as “A Love Story ot 
Old Madrid,” is a truly thrilling tale of the Court of Philip U. 
with Don John of Austria for hero. As the action is compressed 
within the space of twenty-four hours, it may readily be 
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ws freely on his invention in the construction and 
elaboration of his plot. Put briefly, the story or episode 
relates how Don John, who loves and is beloved by Dolores 
Mendoza, daughter of the Captain of the King’s bodyguard, 
marries her in defiance of the deadly hostility of the King 
and the wishes of Mendoza. To achieve his end he is driven 
to abduct his lady-love—with her consent—while the rdle of 
good genius is played by Dolores’s blind sister Inez, who is 
herself in love with Don John. The portrait of the hero is, 
no doubt, idealised, but the sinister figure of Philip is finely 
drawn, and the passage of the devoted lovers from one peril 
to another keeps the reader agreeably engrossed from first to 


author dra 


Jast. 
“The Chase of the Ruby displays Mr. Marsh’s gift for sensa- 


tional melodrama in a state of volcanic activity. The hero 
finds, on his return from Africa, that by the terms of his 
uncle’s will he has just four days left to recover from an 
actress a ruby ring as the condition of inheriting the said 
uncle’s fortune. Failing this, the fortune goes to his cousin, 
who is of course the chief villain of the plot. Now the hero, 
who is engaged to be married to a highly eligible damsel, was 
formerly engaged to marry the actress. Of the other 
complex relations subsisting between the characters we need 
not speak. The four days are packed as full of jealousy, 
cross-purposes, assault, battery, and burglary as they can hold. 
The hero carries off the wrong ring, which is in turn stolen 
from him by the villain, and after a great deal of ingenious 
violence, culminating in a terrific struggle in the actress’s flat, 
the wicked nephew is foiled at the eleventh hour, and the 
fortune is secured by his cousin. There is a good deal of 
theatrical ability in this extravaganza, and while Mr. Marsb 
makes no pretence to edify his readers, his pages are void 
alike of tedium and offence. 


Mr. St. John Adcock follows up his volume of short stories, 
In the Wake of the War—episodes in the lives of the relatives 
and friends of soldiers on service in South Africa—with a 
vigorous romance of the war itself. The hero is a young 
solicitor’s clerk at Barnet who, after being provoked into 
assaulting his employer, runs off to London and enlists. 
Adventures follow thick and fast on his arrival at the Cape. 
Taking part in Methuen’s advance, he is captured by the Boers 
and escapes, saves the life of his cousin (and rival), finds and 
loses his father and a fortune, gains a commission, regains his 
patrimony, and returns to marry the girl he left behind him. 
Altogether The Luck of Private Foster is a lively and well-told 
tale on somewhat obvious lines, abounding in incident and 
coincidence, but laudably free from any desire to extenuate 
the horrors of war. 

The vivacious “ Rita” finds congenial scope for the display 
of her knowledge of feminine foibles in Vanity. The revela- 
tions of Madame “ Frou-frou,” an attractive young woman of 
reduced means who turns Court dressmaker, are evidently 
based on expert knowledge of the tricks of the trade, as well 
as the extravagance of fashionable customers. Occasionally 
the male reader may find himself de trop, but “ Rita’s” 
ingenious blend of sentiment and chifons will undoubtedly 
appeal to the larger half of the reading public. 

Mrs. Leighton’s story, A Napoleon of the Press, traces with 
considerable skill the rise to fame and fortune of a youthful 
newspaper proprietor named Alfred Chantrey. The book is 
eminently readable, but it hardly comes under the head of 
fiction; it is rather a personal paragraph expanded into three 
hundred and twelve pages. 

The method adopted by Mr. Pugh in his new and clever 
slum-story, Mother-Sister, may be not unfairly described as a 
compromise between the ruthless realism of Mr. Morrison’s 
earlier manner and the moderate optimism of the author of 
No. 5 John Street. Mr. Pugh does not exclude sentiment, 
and obviously writes from close personal observation; but we 
have found his book on the whole fatiguing and rather grubby 
reading. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER ON ARMY REFORM. 

The War Office, the Army, and the Empire. By H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P.. With a Preface by Lord Rosebery. (Cassell and 
Co. 1s.)—We are glad that Mr. Arnold-Forster has republished 
his trenchant review of the military situation in 1900. We 











noticed most of the letters as they appeared, but, now that they 
can be read continuously, they form a very serious indictment, 
and the scheme of reform which they propose seems to us to be 
characterised by much shrewdness and moderation. The author, 
though a civilian, has long been known as a specialist on matters 
connected with the Service, and his writings must appeal toa 
wider public than a soldier writing of technical matters could 
command. His three main points are clearly substantiated,— 
that the Empire was never more in need of an organised system 
of defence than now; that the subject has been neglected and our 
military machinery suffered to become antiquated and out 
of gear; and that the impetus towards reform, in face of 
the lethargy of those in high places, can only be given from 
without. His summary of the lessons of the recent war is the best 
that we have seen, and there is much wisdom in his analysis of 
the dangers to Britain from her policy of isolation. The defects 
of the present enlistment system, the practice of never keeping 
up organised staffs, niggardliness in the matter of the stores the 
indeterminate character of the Reserve, which has recently been 
used as the first line of the Army, and the general lack of all 
principle in Army management, are clearly and fully set forth. 
The one feature of recent history which he can praise is the ease 
and speed with which mobilisation was effected. He criticises 
justly the ridiculous administrative system, which gives the 
Commander-in-Chief no necessary oversight of the War Depart- 
ment and no proper share in the responsibility. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster has that rarest of virtues in a reformer,—patience, and 
he admits that there is no royal road to reform. It is the 
recognition of vital principles which he demands as the first 
step, and above all, an understanding of the gravity of the crisis. 
“There is no organisation,” he says, “in the British Army at 
present which can speak with authority upon matters of Imperial 
defence, not because there are not plenty of able men in the 
Army, but because the men and the problem have never been brought 
together.” Wecordially recommend this little book to all who 
have the sense to be interested in the most vital matters of 
national policy. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








Two Cortece Historiss.—Ezeter College. By William Keatley 
Stride, M.A. (F. E. Robinson and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Stride has 
taken in writing this account of Exeter a line of his own, and has 
produced an eminently readable volume. He has given an 
adequate account of the foundation of the College, and rendered 
the due tribute to Bishop Stapeldon, who, indeed, receives more 
justice at his hands than historians have commonly accorded to 
him. Nor has he neglected the subsequent history of the 
foundation, but he has given a larger proportion of space to the 
nineteenth century than we have been accustomed to find in 
these volumes. It is a fact that much of the internal history of 
a College is but tedious reading to any one who has no special 
interest in it, or, in default of such interest, has strong anti- 
quarian tastes. There are exceptions, but they are rare and of 
brief duration. The acquisition of property, the worthiness or 
unworthiness of the Head, and the squabbles between the 
Fellows form the staple material with which the historian 
has to construct his narrative. Exeter is no exception to the 
rule. Probably the number of readers who feel a special 
interest in the College is unusually large, for it has 
always kept up a close connection with the West Country. 
Its original Fellowships were divided between Devonshire 
and Cornwall, and though the second founder, Sir W., 
Petre, gave a wider range to its choice, the tie with the 
West has not been broken. But, viewed from outside, the 
College had little that was interesting about it for many years 
following the first century of its existence. Various persons who 
won distinction elsewhere belonged to it, and it receives a 
reflected glory from them, but the College itself was almost 
insignificant. In this century, on the contrary, it has had 
considerable importance. Its numbers have greatly increased. 
At one time, about the middle of the century, it stood at the 
head in this respect, exceeding even Christ Church. It had the 
advantage of comparatively open Fellowships, having its choice 
extended to all the counties in which the Petre estates were 
situated, and drew, in consequence, some distinguished alumni 
from less fortunately situated Colleges. Not a few of these 
might be mentioned, but the one who particular!y iends himself 
to such a book as Mr. Stride has written is William Sewell. He 
was a man who scarcely did himself justice; a few personal 
eccentricities obscured great merits and valuable services to his 
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College, to the University, and, we may say, to the Church. If 
his sane counsels had been followed, great disasters might have 
been avoided. But it is by his eccentricities that he was best 
known, and perhaps most generally recollected. And he had 
certainly some curious twists. One was his conviction of the 
ubiquity of the Jesuits. Mr. Stride quotes a well-known story 
that illustrates this weakness. He stopped one day ata butcher’s 
shop in Bristol and asked the man whether he knew that the 
boy whom he employed had been brought up in the Jesuit College 
at Rome. “Biess you, Sir,” said the man, “I’ve known Bill ever 
since he was a baby.” ‘‘ From that moment,” said Sewell, “I 
knew that the butcher also was a Jesuit.” The writer of this notice 
has always heard a variant. The Bristol butcher in this form is 
the Oxford fishmonger, Tester. Oxford men who knew the 
Tester of fifty years ago will find a new poignancy in the tale. 
Oriel College. By David Watson Rannie. (Same publishers. 
5s. net.)—What is true of Exeter, that for most readers the chief 
interest of its history is to be found in the present century, is 
eminently true of Oriel. The story of the foundation naturally 
attracts. All the beginnings of an academical system which is 
peculiar to this country are important. But the history of 
the centuries that followed has little to arrest the atten- 
tion. A partial exception may be found in the times of 
Lollardry, when the College was, so to speak, a battle- 
field for hostile powers. But commonly whatever interest 
attaches to it belongs to the almost accidental presence of distin- 
guished alumni. No one can blame the pride with which Colleges 
number up their distinguished sons, but the cases in which the 
celebrity owes anything to the place of his education are rare. 
Too often it is the arida nutrix rather than the alma mater. 
But when we get to the nineteenth century all is changed. 
Oxford becomes the centre of religious movement, and Oriel is 
the centre of Oxford. There were other powers at work besides 
Tractarianism. If Newman and Keble were at Oriel, so were 
Clough and the two Arnolds, Thoinas the father and Matthew 
the son. Oriel had, even more than Exeter, the advantage of a 
free choice. Its Fellowship election reviewed, and not without 
success, the University examinations. Besides the names we 
have mentioned there are those of R. W. Church, James Fraser, 
C. P. Chretien, J. W. Earle, W. Y. Sellar, and J. W. Burgon, 
and, we may add, though Mr. Rannie does not mention him, 
T. E. Brown, the author of “ Fo’c’s’le Yarns.”’ There is now a dead 
uniformity of merit in almost all Fellowship elections, but from 
the “ thirties ”’ onwards till the days of reform free choice was an 
exception. (Mr. Rannie, however, is mistaken when he says that 
“in 1821 the last restrictions on the Fellowships were got rid of.” 
Certainly in the election of 1852 C. D. Morris enjoyed a pre- 
ference as born in Dorsetshire. He was not by any means un- 
worthy, and indeed might havo had a niche in the Oriel heroon, 
for he was a professor in the Johns Hopkins University of Balti- 
more, no slight honour for an alien.) 








Let There be Light. By David Lubin. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
6s.)—Is not this title just a little arrogant? Has the world 
had to wait for Mr. David Lubin to pronounce his fiat? The 
book is supposed to report the debates of a club of working men 
who discuss various topics, social and religious, competition v. 
collectivism, for instance, the relation between employer and 
workman, and, at greater length than any other question, religion. 
The wise man of the party is one Ezra, and he founds a Church 
Universal, free from the degrading polytheism which prevails in 
the Christianity of the Creeds. Japan, we see, is suggested as a 
hopeful field for the new society to occupy. We do not wish to 
scoff at what is doubtless an honest effort after truth. But surely 
there is something almost ludicrous in the assurance with which 
this new teacher presents himself to the world. Who would nct 
pity the poor children who have to learn the new Catechism ? 
Here is a sample :— 

* Question : What does right thinking about God do ? 

Answer: It shows us that God does not do miracles.” 


A Chronicle of a Cornish Garden. By Harvey Roberts. (J. 
Lane. 5s. net.)—All regions are not so responsive tothe art and 
care of the gardener as Cornwall. Nevertheless Mr. Roberts’s 
experiences will be found useful. Useful or no, they are 
pleasantly told. A brief preface tells us where and how he set 
to work, and then he takes us through the months from January, 
and shows us each “garlanded with her peculiar flower” or 
flowers. Some practical chapters follow, with hints on various 
kinds of plants for borders, rockeries, &c. And there is a list of 
“The Best Varieties of Hardy Fruits.” Let him who plants 
never have any but the best. They cost a little more, but they 
repay it a hundredfold. 





A iii 
Of professional and. technical. works, of which we must 

content to give a general notice, we have to mention ae 
Maritime Codes of Italy, translated and annotated by his Hon . 
Judge Raikes (Effingham Wilson, 12s. 6d. net). This velens ow 
sequel to similar works on the codes of Spain and Portugal we f 
Holland and Belgium.——Notes on the Companies Act, 1900, : 
L. Worthington Evans. (Ede and Allom. 4s.; the ean 
prospectus is published separately for 6d.)——The Token Mone 
of the Bank of England. By Maberley Phillips. (Effingham Wilson 
23. 6d.)—The account here given recalls a critical Period in pia 
history, the long period of warfare and consequent distress, 1797. 
1817. Paper money and token money were issued to meet 
present emergencies, and foreign dollars were countermarked 
Of course the forger was busy all the time in trying to make his 
gains out of the general need. We do not wonder that there was 
no popular outcry about the severity of the laws against this 
crime, which must have seemed specially unpatriotic. —The Secret 
of the Sword. Translated from the original French of Baron de 
Bazancourt by C. F.Clay, With Illustrations by F. H. Townsend, 
(Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—A book by an expert in the art of 
fencing, readable though technical, a combination of qualities 
of which the French have, perhaps, a greater knack than we, 
——The “Burleigh Pocket Library” (Sands and Foster) is a 
series of neat little volumes in which various games are described 
with a setting forth of the laws, modes of play, &c. They ome 
appearing under the care of Mr. R. F. Foster. We have three of 
these before us,— Chess: a Manual for Beginners ; Diceand Dominoes ; 
and Poker. The chapters on dice are really very curious. You 
can play ‘‘ten-pins ’’—the American form of nine-pins—without 
alleys or pins, and “baseball” without moving from your chair, 
Dominoes is so excellent a game that it is well worth studying 
the more subtle and complicated varieties that have now been 
invented.——The Veterinary Manual. By Frank T. Barton. (R. 
A. Everett and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)——-First Aid to the Wounded. 
By Dr. Oscar Bernhard. Translated from the German by 
Michael G. Foster. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 


Wooings and Weddings in Many Climes. By Louise Jordan 
Miln. (C. Arthur Pearson. i6s.)—Mrs. Miln takes us “East 
and West, North and South, and shows us the ceremonies that 
go to make up the ritual of marriage. We remember a pleasant 
book of hers, first published, if we remember right, in serial form, 
wherein the children and child-life of many lands were described. 
This volume is just such another. No reasonable person can 
object if now and then she moralises and sentimentalises a little. 
The subject offers anirresistible temptation. But there is plenty 
of interesting matter in the book, and much of it, we take it, has 
been collected on the spot. The volume is handsomely illus. 
trated. 


TuroLocy.—The Ascension of Isaiah. Edited, with Introdue- 
tion, &c., by R. H. Charles, D.D. (A. and C. Black.)—Dr. 
Charles describes The Ascension of Isaiak as a composite work, 
dating as such from the second half of the second century of our 
era, but made up of earlier parts, one of them Jewish, the other 
two, “ The Vision of Isaiah” and the “ Testament of Hezekiah,” of 
Christian origin. Many points of interest occur. One of these 
is a probable allusion to St. Peter (he is not mentioned by name) 
as handed over to the “ lawless King,”—i.e., Nero. Dr. Charles is 
confident that St. Paul is not intended, not having been 
included in the number of the Twelve till much later. Another 
point is to be found in the theology. The miraculous birth is 
distinctly affirmed, though not as we have it in St. Luke, On 
the subject of the Trinity the writer is certainly not orthodos, 
nor is he so about the Resurrection. We do not pretend to 
estimate Dr. Charles’s work. His reputation in this line 
of theological learning is well established, and we do nothing 
more than direct the attention of students to his book.— 
Augustine's Treatise on the City of God. By F. R. Montgomery 
Hitchcock, M.A. (S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)—We are glad to see that 
Mr. Hitchcock has done what might have been done long ago 
with much advantage. The “Do Civitate Dei” is much more 
talked about than read. A few passages are more or less 
familiar; the whole book remains unknown. And, to speak 
frankly, as a whole it is not suited to any readers but of the 
strongest capacity. The long polemic, for instance, levelled 
against the Roman Pantheon is not for every one to appreciate. 
Mr. Hitchcock, therefore, has supplied an analysis of the treatise, 
giving some passages in translation and summarising others, 
linking them together so as to give a continuous idea of the 
whole. 


New Eprtrows.—In the “Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent 
and Co., ls, 6d. net per vol,), Critical and Historical Essays, 
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by T. B. Macaulay, Vol. II. (to be completed in five volumes) ; 
nd The Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, by Giorgio 
Seana Vols. I. and II., beginning with Cimabue (1240- 
1302), ‘and ending with Francisco di Pesetto (1380-1457) 
(to be concluded in eight volumes). 1 
Christ (Henry Frowde, 1s.), by Thomas & Kempis, and The 
Christian Year, 2 vols. (same publisher, 1s.), very convenient 
and attractive-looking volumes. From the same publisher 
also, the “Oxford Miniature Edition’’ of The Early Poems 
of Alfred Tennyson (3s. 6d.)\——The Love Poems of Shelley, 
in the “ Lovers’ Library” (John Lane).——Poems of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti (Ellis and Elvey, 2s. 6d. net), the second 
part of the “ Poems * in the “Siddal Edition” (to be completed 
in seven volumes).——-The Life-Work of Archbishop Benson. By 
J. A. Carr, LL.D. (Elliot Stock. 2s, 6d.) ——Bible Helps for Busy 
Men. By Sir Algernon Coote, Bart. (Horace Marshall and Son. 
1s. net.)——Eothen. By A. W. Kinglake. (Methuen and Co. 
1s. 6d net.) ——The Romany Rye. By George Borrow. (J. Lane. 
2s, and 3s. net.)——In the “ Chiswick Shakespeare,” with Intro- 
duction and Notes by John Dennis, and illustrated by Byam 
Shaw (G. Bell and Sons, 1s. 6d. net per vol.), we have 
received Coriolanus (Mr. Dennis does not believe that the 
poet had the “contempt for the people,” whether political 
or non-political, that some of his critics attribute to him), 
Anthony and Cleopatra, and Much Ado about Nothing.—— 
The Light of Asia. By Sir Edwin Arnold. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. ls. 6d. net.)——-In ‘‘ Flowers of Parnassus,” The Blessed 
Damozel, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti (John Lane, 1s. and 1s. 6d.) 
—A History of the Creeds. By the Rev. C. Callow. (Elliot Stock, 
2s. 6d.) ——A Colloquy on Currency. By Lord Aldenham. (Effing- 
ham Wilson.)—Not much has been heard about bimetallism of 
late, but as we write issues are being determined which may 
bring the subject to the front again.——State Prohibition and 
Local Option. By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1s. net.)—A reprint of chaps. 3 and 4 from the 
seventh edition of ‘‘The Temperance Problem and Social 
Reform” (showing what can, and what cannot, be done— 
judging from the success of experiments made elsewhere—in 
the way of prohibition). In fiction, The Deerslayer, by 
Fenimore Cooper, with Illustrations by H. M. Brock (Mac- 
millan and Co., 2s. 6d.) This is the first apppearance, chrono- 
logically speaking, of “ Leather-stocking.” His literary history 
begins in “The Last of the Mohicans.” Digby Grand. By G. 
J. Whyte-Melville. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The best, 
as many critics think, of all Whyte-Melville’s stories. Tips for 
Travellers ; or, Wrinkles for the Road and the Rail. By MacCarthy 
O’Moore. (Elliot Stock. 2s.) 


























MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for November :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Humanitarian, the Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, Knowledge, the Girls Realm, the World of Dress, 
the nglish Illustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Temple Bar; 
Harper's Magazine, the Author, the Magazine of Art, the Expositor, 
the Captain, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Magazine, the 
School World, the Sunday Strand, the Puritan, the Bookman, 
Nature Notes, the Open Court, the Gentleman's Magazine, the 
Leisure Hour, the Indian Magazine, the North American Review, 
Outing, the Harmsworth Magazine, the Argosy, Lippincott's Maga- 
rine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Badminton Magazine, the Journal of 
Education, Cassell’s Magazine, the Expository Times, the Sunday 
Magazine, Macmilian’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, Celebrities 
of the Army, the United Service Magazine, the Anglican Church 
Magazine, Ainslee’s Magazine, Gocd Words, the Book-Buyer, the 
Traveller, China of To-Day, the Quiver, the Forum, the International 
Monthly, the Educational Review, the Atlantic Monthly, the Uni- 
versal Magazine, the Girl's Own Paper, the Boy's Own Paper, the 
Month, Crampton’s Magazine, the Ludgate, the Munsey, the Canadian 
Magazine, the Wide World Magazine, the Lady's Realm, the Archi- 
tectural Review, the Critical Review, the Critic, the Home Counties 
Magazine, the Monist, Mothers in Council, the New Century Review, 
the Economic Review, the Dublin Review, the Scottish Review, the 
English Historical Review, the Economic Journal, the Political 
Science Quarterly, the Church Quarterly Review, the Jewish 
Yuarterly Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner, the International Journal of Ethics, the Statistical 
Journal, the Columbia University Quarterly, the Publie School 
Magazine, the Northern Counties Magazine, the Practitioner, the 
Sun Children’s Budget, the Photogram, the Commonwealth, the 
Sewanne Review, Young Oxford, the Queen's Empire, C.I.V., the 
Life of a Century, Climate, the Manchester Quarterly. 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 
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“LIBERTY” | “LIBERTY ” 
ART FABRICS | ART FABRICS for Decorative Fornishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 


De ive | ? a oats 
F i ee | TAPESTRIES SERGES |CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
urnishing, | SILK BROCADES CHENILLES'CHINTZES |ARKASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS PLUSHES ‘MUSLINS 'GOSSAMERS, 


PATTERNS Post-FRE®. Inspection Invited, Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and Co., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 












Received from Policy-Holders .......csececeeeceeees £142,000,000. 
Paid to Policy-Holders.......... ++. over £100,000,000. 
Paid to Living Policy-Holders .........ceccececeeees £58, 188,282. 
Accumulated Funds ............. 


Surplus over Liabilities............ceceseees ear er 





Every Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 
Paid-up Insurance, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
Policy-Holder. 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


For further particulars apply to the 


Head Office :—16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





Financial Year ends November 20th, 1900. 
All persons previously assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 
entrants at the next Division in 1902. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
CRAIGS PAID. 5 occ cc ccccacentacsaetdedeniocceudiadd -»£11,900,000 
SORUMULATED PON ccacccccccvavesesssccauccdedaa 5,400,000 
The Profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5.400,000. 
Endowment Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 
minimum cost, with provision for old age. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.” —COURT CIRCULAR. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 
IRISH f 


Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per dozen. 
é 2 Table Cloths, 2 yds. —— 6 ‘ee yds. by 3 yds., < 
Samples an Kitchen T:.bie Ciotus, -/114each. 
Price Lists D A M A S$ K Strong Huckaback Towels, 
post-free. 4/6 per dozen. 


TABLE anv House LINEN. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX ©1008 HING 00'S CELLULAR 
AERTEX OGINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the 2riginal Cellular bears this label. 





Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free un application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
be Pe » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 PCGULTRY, E.C. 


HAMPTON & SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, &c. 


Enable intending Purchasers to see that their 
Productions afford value for money that 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


Suggestive Schemes, Estimates, and 
Ltlustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


> 
Aschylus and Oresteia, translated & explained by G. C. W. Warr..(G.4 llen) 7/6 
Aitken (W. H. M. H.), The Doctrine of Baptism, 12mo ......+...+-+ (Nisbet) 2/0 


ndersen (Hans), Fairy Tales, translated by H. L. Braekstad, 1 vol., folio 
” seiccleniini| , ’” (Heinemann) 20/0 









Audabon (J. J.), Life of, edited by his Widow, 8Vo .........++++...(Putnam) 6/0 
Banks (C. E.), A Child of the Sun, 8VO ........-+seeeseereeees ..-(Pearson) 6/0 
Barber (F. M.), Mechanical Triumphs of the Ancient Egyptians. (KB. Paul) 3/6 
Barrie (J. M.), Tommy and Grizel, cr 8vo ...... eA LR RET rs. (Cassell) 6/0 
Beardsley (Aubrey), Later Work Of, 4t0........s+sseeceeeereee énanmil (Lane) 42/0 
Beaulieu (P. L.), The Awakening of the East, cr 8vo...... teteee (Heinemann) 6/0 
Beeby (C. E.), Doctrines and Principles, 8v0O.........++. (Williams & Norgate) 4,6 


Bennett (W. H.), The Treatment of Simple Fractures of the Limbs, 8vo 
(Longmans) 2/6 
6/0 

























Bosvile (G.), Publicans and Sinners cr 8v0.......+++- peaiigieewneeen (Simpkin) 
Boulton (W.), Amusements of Old London, 2 Vols. 8VO ....... (J.C. Nimmo) 30/0 
Buckland (A. R.), The Confessional in the English Church, 12mo... -CNisbet) 2,0 
Burlamaechi (Marchesa), Luca Della Robbia, cr 8VO ......+.+++++ ++++-(Bell) 5/0 
Butler (Bishop), Works, edited by J. H. Bernard, 2 vols. ..( Macmillan) each 7/6 
Clouston (J. S.), The Duke, Cr 8V0 .....eseee ee eececccseneccecees (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Cohn (L.), Introduction to Modern Scientific Chemistry, cr 8vo ... .(Grevel) 6/0 
Corbin (M. 0.) and Gong (C. B.), Urchins of the Sea, oblong 4to (Longmans) 3/6 
Couch (Quiller), Old Fires and Pyofitable Ghosts, cr 8VO .....+++++-- (Cassell) 6/0 
Crane (Stephen), Whilomville Stories, Cr 8VO ....sesseeeseeeeseeees (Harper) 5/0 
Crommelin ,May), The Vereker Family, Cr 8VO........+ee00% (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Cromwell (J. H.), The American Business Woman, 8VO .....+.+-++- (Putnam) 9/0 
Curtis (H. J.), The Essentials of Practical Bacteriology, 8vo ... -(Longmans) 90 
Dawson (W. J.), The Doctor Speaks, cr 8vo ..... pieaieieuae sipeeshiew (Richards) 6/0 
De Fontenoy (Mme), Secret Memoirs of William II. of Germany and Francis 
Joseph of Austria Hungary, 2 VOIS. 8VO.......seeeeecceeeees (Hutchinson) 24/0 
Delaire (Jean), The Lady of Kobertval, cr 8vo ......+. evcccccccccoes (Sands) 3/6 
Dix (E. A.), Deacon Bradbury, cr 8VO ........eeeeee came wena ne (Macmillan) 6/0 
Doe (John), ‘the Bridge Manual, 120 ..........ccssccccccscccccees (Warne) 36 
Dresser (H. W.), Education and the Philosophical Ideal, er 8vo....(Putnam) 5/0 
E’wards (M.B.), A Suffolk Courtship, cr 8vo ..........-. (Hurst & Biackett) 6/0 
Finnemore (Jolin), ‘''wo Boys in War-Time, cr 8VO0 .........+eeeee (Pearson) 5/0 
Foster (C. and F’.), The Goblin: a Novel, cr 8vO ........ (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Gomme (A. B.), Old English Singing Games.oblong dtu.........06+ (G. Allen) 5,0 
Griffith (F. Le), Stories of the High Priests of Memphis (Oxford Univ. Press) 47/6 
Hamilton (L.), A Vizier’s Daughter, Cr 8VO..........eccccccecees (J. Murray) 6,0 
Hartog (C.), Barbara’s Song Book, oblong 4t0 ....c..seeeeeceeoees (G. Allen) 5/0 
Hawkins (C. C.), The Theory of Commutation, cr 8vo ....( Electrician Office) 2/6 
Hicks (B. M.), The Cape as I Found It, crv 8V0......cceeeeeesees (Elliot Stock) 5/0 
eee Ce, b eeremes, VOL. TEL. CF BVO ocsicccecssccucescccsesesean (Richards) 10/0 
RTE); THO OMITING OF ATE, BVO. ossnc0s000ccceccseccaceeus (Macmillan) 10/0 
Hodgson (G.), A Tragedy of Errors, cr 8vo (G, Allen) 6/0 
Hofmeyr (A.), The Story of my Captivity during the Transvaal War, 1899- 
RIO wien wintess asia’ n:cipin woisipicie'n.0'9'¢-» nie a0 010 Sibsig w Visie/peiwass ier (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Hopkins (A.), The Apostles’ Creed, Cr 8VO ........ccceceeeeeeeeees (Putnam) 50 
Horton (R. F.), Alfred Tennyson, a Saintly Life, cr 8VO ...........0.. (Dent) 4/6 
Hueffer (F. M.), The Cinque Ports, 4tO .........esceeevcee (CW. Blackwood) 63/0 
SORES. WD, 2210 TTUSE PFODIEM SCH SV o..0.0.00.0000:00.0000000:00:00:6: (Putnam) 5/0 
Julie : a Study ofa Girl, by a Man, cr 8VO .....cccccccccccsccccees (CW. Scott) 2/6 
Kendall (E, K.), Source-Book of English History for use of Schools and 
SN Dios 266s ones sone c0ssecceesedesecshsesescesecenas (Maemillan) 36 
Knight (A. L.), A Sea-King’s Midshipman, cr 8Vo ..........000 (J. Murray) 6/0 
Landels (T. D.), William Landels, D.D.: a Memoir, cr 8vo...... - (Cassell) 6/0 
Lee (G. C.), Leading Documents in English History, cr 8vo............ (Bell) 7.6 
Le Voleur, The Champington Mystery, cr 8VO.............. (Digby & Long) 60 
AON. 0, Oe ROE BE BVO sce vsvccectvcnscessionstescece se (Lane) 60 
Little (W. J. K.), Holy Matrimony, Cr 8V0......cccccccccccccces (Longmans) 5,0 
Lys (C.), ‘he Mystery of Ladyplace, Cr 8VO ......ccccccccsccssecces (Warne) 6/0 
Macllwaine (H. G.), The White Stone, 8vo.............. (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Manson (E.), Practical Guide to Company Law, cr 8vo........ (Shaw & Sons) 60 
Marsh (F. E.), The Christian Worker's Equipment, 8vo ....( Marshall Bros.) 6/0 
Moore (H. C.), Britons at Bay, cr 8VO ......eceeecceees -(Garduer & Darton) 3/6 
Morgan (C. L.), Animal Behaviour, cr 8VO .........csececcceeces (EL. Arnold) 10/6 
Murray (James), Life in Scotland 100 Years Ago, cr 8vo........(A. Gardner) 5/0 
Noble (E.), Shadows from the Thames, cr 8VO.........seceeesceees (Pearson) 6/0 
Palmer (W.), Adventures of Merryman Brothers, cr 8vo ....(Digby & Long)- 6/0 
Pasley (L. M. $.), Memoir of Admiral Sir Thomas Sabine Pasley (i. Arnold) 14/0 
Patton (J. B.), The Sway of Phillippa, cr 8VO ..........cececeeees (G. Allen) 6/0 
Poo, i), Friendship and Wolly, cr SVO 2.4.20 scccseccceceresesicces (Long) 6/0 
Public School Speaker (The), 8VO ......ccccscccscccsccccescecces (J. Murray) 7/6 
Rawnsley (H. D.), Memories of the Tennysons, cr 8Vv0............ (Maclehose) 5/0 
Reid (Elizabeth), Captain Mayne Reid, his Lifeand Adventures ..(Greening) 3/6 
Ritchie (D. G.) and Others, Ethical Democracy, cr 8vo_ ..... ...(Richards) 6/0 
Ritschl (A.), Justification and Reconciliation, 8v0O........ 1. & T. Clark) 14/0 
Robson (I. 8.), A Girl Without Ambition, cr 8V0..............+e0eee (Cassell) 3/6 
Boowevelt(T.), Works, 14°VOl8. IFN .0.0.6.0s0ccecccccceresees (Putnam) each 2/6 
St. Augustine's Contessions, edited by Temple Scott, 12mo........ (Richards) 3/6 
Sims (G. R.), The Small-Part Lady, cr 8vo ............. (Chatto & Windus) 36 
Sinker (R.), Essays and Studies, cr 8v0.........0 ébbeweeense sakeansaye (Bell) 3/0 
Steel (Flora A.), The Hosts of the Lord, er 8vo ... . (Heinemann) 6/0 
Stephen (Leslie), The English Utilitarians, 8vo ... ..+++-(Duckworth) 30/0 
Stuart (Esmé), The Strength of Straw, cr 8VO ......cccc cece cece eens (Long) 6/0 
Sylvana’s Letters to an Unknown Friend, by E. V. B., 8vo...... (Macmillan) 8/6 
‘Thackeray (Sir E. T.), Biographical Notices of Officers of the Royal (Bengal) ’ 
TE TONEY 5 vas 506555 cuus ob ssuedaGs werado ner seteeen (Smith & Elder) 12/6 
Turkey in Europe, by Odysseus, BVO ...cceccccccccccscvccccoceces CE. Arnold) 16/0 
Tytler (Sarah), Jean Keir of Craignell, cr 8VO........cccccececececces (Long) 6/0 
Walford (L. B.), One of Ourselves, Cr 8VO ....... ccc cece ceeeeees (Longmans) 6/0 
Watson (H. B. M.), Chloris of the Island, cr 8V0.........ceeeeeeeees (Harper) 6/0 
Willoughby «(W. W.), Social Justice, 8VU..........cccccccccceccs (Macmillan) 12/6 
Winship (G. P.), Cabot Bibliography, 8VO ........scceeeseeeeees (H. Stevens) 18/0 
Wynne (C. W.), Songs and Lyrics, 12m0........ccccccvccccccecscs (Richards) 3/6 
Yorke (Curtis), Carpathia Kuox : a Novel, cr 8VU ........0..0c0 00s (Jarrold) 60 











SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa, 
“THE QUEEN as acup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 


her at 7.30a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
tuble.”—Society. 


**MORNING AT THE PALACE.-~ It fs pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks toa good night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 


from Thursday,s exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 
morning, of her cup of cocoa."—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CQ.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion to 

TRaprwanxr. ©. DENT and CO,, bs 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales: 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPAny. 


Head’ Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec 


ESTABLISHED 1824 








Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Ksq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Es 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman . 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. a 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbin 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. a 
AUDITORS. = 
John Cator, Esq. an Murray Heathcoat-Amory. Bs 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., MP. C. L. Nichols, Esq, OAD 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brok2rs for the introduction of 
business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on applt- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








| OUR EYES 
DEFECTIVE and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 
SIGHT ! With en ieee Spectacles 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AAS., F.R.AS, 
EYVE-STRAIN Free ss Straad, Longon none tee Is 


Consultations free of charge, 











OCHESTER CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Fj * 
The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the Rochester Cathedral Grammar School will 
be VACANT at the end of the Christmas holidays by the appointment of the 
present Head-Master to the office of Principal of Liverpool College. 
All particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. A, ARNOLD, Chapter Clerk, The 
Precinct, Rochester. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident tmis- 
tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls), 

















| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
tor Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
7) 


oe YORKSHIRE.—“ OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 











pee E COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 
44. DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C.—The Honours List for the year 1899- 
1y0v includes Three Gpen Classical Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, Three 
Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinctions.—Apply to Head-Master, 
H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


PSB Wicat 8 @ 8 6 Oi, 


Many successes. Valuable Prizes and Scholarships. Moderate terms. 
Head-Master, Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, School House, Ipswich. 
REY’S SCHOOL, CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK.— 
Founded 1696. BOYS efticiently PREPARED for business. Good home, 
Large playing field. Liberal diet. G.E.R. Station.—Prospectus from Head- 
Master, Rev. ‘I’. NORMANDALKE, B.A. 





ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff ot resideft mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 

country honse with extensive garden and playing-tield. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. ‘l'erms moderate. 


OMEN’S UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 

45 NELSON SQUARE, SOUTHWARK, S.E.—The POST of WARDEN 

is now VACANT, and the Committee invite applications, Salary, £150, with 
board and residence.— Apply to the HON, SEC. 











WO CHORAL SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £25) are 

OFFERED for COMPETITION on DECEMBER 13th. School fees, £75 
per annum.—For further particulars write to ORGANIST, Trent College, R.S.0., 
Derbyshire. 





NEXPENSIVE SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. 
Over 600 have already been educated. Thirty Guineas per annum. Ex- 
cellent arrangements, Sports, Gymnasium, Diet, References, &c. Healthy village. 
—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES, Schorne College, near Winslow. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 





tu the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
DGBASTON FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THR LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A,, 


4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


will be an EXAMINATION for ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 
f Twelve Guineas for two years (covering the amount of the school 
ower School) on WEDNESDAY, December 12th, at 1.30 p.m. 
lso an Examination at the same time forat least FOUR OPEN 
PRESENTATIONS, carrying admission to the School on the ordinary terms. 

For particulars apply to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ 


gchool, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £45 ; Boarding House, £60. 
(1)S? (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Quineas a year. 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 


Rugeley, Staffs. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

puilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
ana work of boys. References to Parents of boys sed into Public Schools. 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H, FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


MLA, Oxon. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing fleld, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff Terms 60guineas. Public Exams. Health 
especially studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket,swimming—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, at moderate fees, for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN, where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, womanly 
women. Every careand comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis 
and fives courts, playing-flelds. Pupils prepared for the University and other 
examinations. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, 
Cambridge), assisted by a highly qualified staff. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for competition in DECEMBER for girls under 12 and 15 years 


respectively. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—TWO HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 
NATIONS, value £10 a year, are OFFERED for JANUARY, 1901.—For 
ful! particulars, apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
bam, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-fleld, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


(KHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Special facilities for er 

rect 
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Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
serwce twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ma 

PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS 

JANUARY 18th, 1901.—PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Successes this summer :—London Matriculation, 16 passed ; Intermediate and Pre- 

liminary Scientific, 14 passed. Higher and Lower Certificates, 4u passed. Separate 
Junior School.—Apply, THE BURSAR. 


Be SSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Termcommenceswithentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus or application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken, 
—Prospectus on application. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions, Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
60 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OHERE MADCHENSCHULE, OBERURSEL-A- 

TAUNUS.—A LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS RECEIVEDas BOARDERS 

by the Head-Mistress. Oberursel has a good, bracing climate, and is close to 

Homburg-v.-d.-Héhe and Frankfort-on-Maine. Resident Teachers. Careful educa- 

tion, Moderate terms. German and English references. Prospectus on applica- 
tion.—Friwlein WALTHER, Dr. Phil. 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—Co-education on Public School 
lines for BOYS and GIRLS. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. 
Modern buildings. Splendid Playing-fields. Special arrangements for children 
of parents residing abroad.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER ov 
(Girls’ Boarding House) V. R. LE MAISTRE, M.A., The Heads, Keswick. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY and PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds 
in beautiful country overlooking S. Dowus. Sound education, with games, cycling. 





























H E ik 8 ¥ Ss S C H OO UL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD in 
DECEMBER. 
Particulars of the HEAD-MASTER, or of the BURSAR. 


4 es HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS (established 
in 1897 by Miss J. F. Gruner).—Principals : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated 
Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G. P.D.S.Co., 
and Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching statf 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experience, 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games, Great 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life ; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and pine at an 
elevation of nearly 800 ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs. : Miss Welsh, of Girton 
College ; Mrs, Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College ; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils ; and others.—For prospectus for the term 
commencing January 23rd, 1901, address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


‘HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 


Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success In 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G@.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-flelds, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Sardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. Referenges:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., thle Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


WINIEFRED’S, BANGOR 
e (Church of England Public School). 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. J. DAVIES, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge ; Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Fees £35 a year. Combined hill and sea air. Playground. A Technical 
Department has been added to the School. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Mlles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.—Reyv. J. H. 
SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 


























Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. . 
OURNEMOUTH —E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 


M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


| : EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1887 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Gymnastics and Drilling. 
HALF-TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 8th. 


PTON HOUSE, UPTON, nr. SLOUGH, 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough education with home life and careful attention to health. Moderate 
fees. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey.—Principal, Miss ETHERINGTON. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
i School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


INDERMERE. — THE CRAIG PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—W. SNOW, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools, Large grounds, splendid situation, 
Bracing air, every com ort and individual attention. Reference (among others) 
to Registrar, Victoria University. Indian pupils received. 























NIVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE, 
and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS PREPARED for above. Special 
Successful, experienced, individual tuition, with 
nome comfort. Four miles from sea; cricket, boating, &c. Holiday pupils also 
taken.—Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Sop ey Vicarage, Winkton R.S.O., Hants. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss, LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and 
Certificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c, 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross WC, 


VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIP will become VACANT, 
after Christmas, in WELL-KNOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, recom- 
mended by the Head-Masters of Eton and other Public Schools. Candidated 
should be gentlemen’s sons intended to compete for Public School Scholarships or 
to enter the Royal Navy. Limit of age, 10-12.—Full particulars from “J. E. Y.,” 
careof Hart's Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


RUEST AND MOST CONSOLING OF RELIGIOUS 


BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature sent gratis and post- 


advantages for delicate pupils. 














N ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 

English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLEs, CONTINENT, 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASLA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES recommended.—141 Regeut Street, W. 


free on application (by letter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIO 
CHURCH, SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. The Church is open for 
DIVINE SERVICE on SUNDAYS at 11 and 7, 
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O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schgols also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“'Priform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenie, W.C. 


ALTON ?S. Liser OF SCHOOLS 

gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also Scholar- 
ships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a selection of 
Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


NIRLS AND ESSAY WRITING.—The following para- 
graph in a report of the Rev. W. MANNING, M.A. (Cambridge), of St. 
Andrew’s, Leytonstone, is of great interest to all who are concerned with the 
education of Girls :—“ I should like to tell you that I was once examining a school 
at Ipswich called The Old Manor House. The essays were just like the essays at 
most schools—very thin, with very few ideas,a few forced sentiments patched 
together. The next year I found that there wasa very decided improvement. 
The ideas were fresh and plentiful; the girls evidently had something to say—and 
what they said was worth saying. I found out that the girls had been reading 
THE GIRL’S REALM, and had got a number of ideas from the magazine, 
especially from the Literary Page. The notes which are given upon the subject 
of the essay to be written had so helped them, and the writing of the essay every 
month had been such good practice, that the girls quite liked writing essays, 
because they were doing them the right way. I am trying now to get all the 
schools I know to take in THE GIRL’S REALM, and to enter for the monthly 
essay competition.” 


+ deipiusdasamaaiateaeiel CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


10d. per 1,000 words. 




















Address: Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 


OOKS WANTED.—First Editions by Thackeray, 

Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, 

Freer, R. L. Stevenson, T. Hardy; and Books Illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 

Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. List of 2,000 Special Wants, post-free. Cash or Ex- 
change.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


£19 19s. CRUISE, SARDINIA, SICILY, 


NAPLES, and CORSICA. Also PALESTINE CRUISES. 











Return Ticket to Marseilles, vi@ Dover-Calais included, on the S.Y. ARGONAUT, 
tunnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES,.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 











INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT LOANS 
MUNICIPAL LOANS 
RAILWAY LOANS 
TRAMWAY LOANS 


VAN OSS and CO., 

15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £50u,000. 


yield 3 to 
yield 3 to 
yield 4 to 


6 
5% 
6 
yield 4 to 6 











*“ An ingenious invention.” —LANCET. 
“No kitchen should be without one.”—PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 
“The milk cannot burn, neither can it boil over.”—THE HOSPITAL. 


S E N Ti N & L Form 2 automatically turns out the gas 


when the milk is sterilized. 
Form 1 rings a bell when 


Mi | L K Price from 7s. 64d., 
the milk is sterilized. 


carriage paid. 
Catalogues sent free on 


Srpliation. STERILIZER. 


SENTINEL LIMITED, CAMBRIDGE. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique tn providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Maited Food No. 3 for Infants over 6 months 


COMPANY, 











en 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SociETy 


INCORPORATED. 





THE - - 


GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 


A Glance at its History and Work. By E. WALTER Maun 
Assistant at the Observatory. With many Illustrations from Origital Re S, 
graphs, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, $ hota. 
“ An admirable history of the Observatory.”—St. James's Gazette, 
“Mr. Maunder’s monograph has all the fascination which . P 
even for those who understand nothing about an Posseases, 
“The scientific work carried on at the Observatory is lucidly described.” 
: ‘ r —Standard 
“Not only a lively picture of the inside of the jealously gus sey 
but a graceful sketch of a great part of modern astronomy" —-Spectuine ponents 


ALDERSHOT TO PRETORIA. 


A Story of Christian Work among the Troops in South Afri 
W. E. SELLERS. With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth Ry ™ 

“We lay the book down with regret; we could willingly and thank ' 

We lay € ; J ully read 
twice as much, so full of interest is every page, so sympatheti sant] 
is it written.”—Record, at ne a pleatantty 

“Stirring, touching stories of heroism and endurance.”—Scotsman, 

“It gives a vivid impression of the work amongst the soldiery on 
field, in camp, and in hospital.”—Field. ‘Full of interesting cot Rect 

** Well chosen anecdotes of a kind that would be useful to speakers 
meetings.” —Manchester Guardian. ee ee 


The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE, 


By Prebendary J. R. VERNON, Author of “Random Truths in 
Things,” “The Last Load Home,” &c. With an Etched rate 
Title-Page by Francis Walker. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. 


Mr. RUSKIN wrote of the first edition of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 
“he had never seen anything more gracefully or rightly done.” . Pe Oe 


THE GREAT REST-GIVER. 


By the late W. Halc MILLER. New Edition, small crown 8yo, printed on 
antique paper, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

The Rev. C. H. SPURGEON wrote of this book :—“ We never enjoyed any kind 
of reading more than that which Mr. Haig Miller produced: he was a master ot 
the art of simple, touching, illustrative book-talking. We would have gll men 
read this book, if they desire peace of mind and joy of heart.” 








London : 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SUN DAY 


READING FOR THE YOUNG. 








A Few Opinions about “Sunday.” 
‘“ NOTHING BETTER.” 


_“We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable 
Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”—Times. 


“4A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.” 


“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as 
it can be solved anywhere.” —Spectator. 


“AN OLD FAVOURITE.” 


“*Sunday’ is an old favourite with the little ones, and is as good as ever.” 


—Pali Mali Gazette. 
“<4 PERFECT MISCELLANY.” 
“ With a plethora of pictures and a radiant frontispiece is ‘Sunday,’ a perfect 


miscellany of interesting as apart from professedly goody reading. 

. - ™ —Datly Telegraph. 
* EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

“A mine of varied reading for little people. It abounds in excellent 
illustrations and is a capital present for young people.” —Church Bells. 


“ONE OF THE BEST.” 


**One of the best publications ever issued for young people.” 
: —Public Opinion. 
**Deservedly a favourite with young people.”—Record. 


**A perfect treasury of delightful juvenile reading.” —Scho 


SUNDAY 


Weekly Number, 4d.; Monthly Part, 3d.; Bound Volume, 
coloured boards, 3s.; eloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


Tmaster. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO, 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTILONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNIcopE and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 


By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, Svo, 10s, net. Illustrated Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 
14s, net. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS 


October, 1900. 


With Biographical Notices of its Members, Reprinted from the 
Times. 16mo, ls, 














ANEW GARDENING BOOK BY THE HON. MRS. BOYLE. 
SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. 


With numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


With 48 Full-page Illustrations and 38 Vignettes by the Author in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 








NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


Illustrated, 8vo,!10s. net. 
“a pleasant addition to Mr. Wood's capital sertes of travel-gossip volumes.” 


THE COLLECTED POEMS 
OF T. E. BROWN, 


le Yarns,’ ‘The Manx Witch.” With Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“In the collection now made are revealed a poetic achievement considerable in 
bulk ané variousin manner, and a poetic temper certainly not equalled by that of 
more than three or four in his generation....Direct, poignant, thoroughly un- 
conventional, and imprisoning in its simplicity no little of the mystery of life. 
His work will not be readily torgotten.”—<Atheneum, 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES. 


With Coloured Illustrations by KATE GREENAWAY. Small 4to, és. 
[Ready on Tuesduy. 


Written and Pictured by MABEL DEARMER, 
A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. Globe 4to, 


Picture Boards, 6s. [Ready om Tuesday. 





Author of “ Fo'c’s’ 





By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
THE HOUSE THAT GREW. 
ALICE b. WOODWARD. Crown 8yo, 43 éd. 
With Coloured Iliustrations by S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER, 
THE TALE OF THE LITTLE TWIN 


DRAGONS. Oblong 4to, picture boards, 63, 


Illustrated by 





ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE'S NEW WORK, ; 
STUDIES SCIENTIFIC AND SOCIAL, In 


2 vols., With numerous Illustrations, Extra Crown $vo, 18s. 


THE RELATION OF ST. PAUL TO CON- 
TEMPORARY JEWISH THOUGHT. An Essay to which was Awarded 
the Kaye Prize for 1899. By H. Si’. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


OUR BOROUGH : OUR CHURCHES. 
With an After Work on the Art of the Renaissance, King’s Lynn. By 
EDWARD M. BELOE, F.S.A. With 55 I)lustrations, Maps, Plans, &¢., 4to, 
2l1s. net (limited to 200 Copies). 

100 Copies of OUR CHURCHES, pointed on Large Paper, hand- made, 2 25s. net. 


THE ORIGINS OF ART: 











a Psychological and 
Sociological Enquiry. By Dr. YRJG HiRn, of the Universit y of Helsingfors. 
8¥o, 1s, vet. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London 











A SELECTION OF 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


An Original Story of Adventure od _ Author of ‘‘A Prisoner of the 
Kha 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN : 


A Story of Egyptian Revolt. 
By CHARLES NEUFELD. 
Illustrated by C. M. SHELDON. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, és. 
Mr. Charies Neufeld, the Author of this volume, will be remembered as the un- 
fortunate prisoner of the late Khalifa. Mr, Neufeld was fortunately liberated by 
the Sirdar after the battle of Omdurman. 


The New Boy’s Book by the Author of “Dinkinbar,” &e. 


THE WHITE STONE: 


The Story of a Boy from the Bush. 
By H.C. MacILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by G. D. ROWLANDSON. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 63. 

















The New Volume by the Author of *‘ Stories from the Faerie Queene.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
NOBLE KNIGHTS : 


Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur.” 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
Introduction by Professor J. W. HALES. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 6s., printed on superfine paper. 











Second Edition now ready. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 
Introduction by Professor HALES. 
Numerous Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


“Miss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult task with taste 
and discretion. It can have been no light labour to set forth in simple, equable 
prose, the linked sweetness, long drawn out, of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, and the 
latter-day child may well feel much the same gratitude to her as those of another 
generation must have felt towards Charles and Mary Lamb, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Kingsley.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Second Edition, with Additions both to the Rhymes & Illustrations. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 


With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
and numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 

Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, bound in art linen boards, gilt top, 63. 

“The prettiest and most complete collection of the kind that we have seen.’ 

— Westminster Gazette. 
“Tt is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”—Black and White. 
“Every conceivable nursery rhyme is herein gathered together, beautifully 

illustrated. The colection is certainly the most perfect that has ever bean 
made.” —School Guardian. 


The New Book by the Author of ** The First Cruise of Three Middies, 
**The Haughtyshire Hunt,” &c, 


THE BOER’S BLUNDER: 


A Story of the South African Veldt. 
By FOX RUSSELL, 
I\lustrated Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 63. 


BRITONS AT BAY: 


The Adventures of Two Midshipmen in the Second Burmese War, 
By HENRY CHARLES MOORE, Author of “The Dacoit’s Treasure,” &c. 
Illustrated by JOHN JELLICOE. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW, 


By M. H. CORNWALL-LEGH, 

Illustrated by JOHN JELLICOr. Square 16mo, extra cloth boards, 2s, 
“Pleasantly and prettily told in quaint and picturesque langua .. Will 
meet with the warmest approval ot all youthful lovers of the wonderi 


- —Gi asgow Heral d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
RICHARD ELWYN, 


Late Master of the Charterhouse: a Brief Memoir, 
By the Rev. R. PATTERSON, M.A. 
Crown Svo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
THE REV. J. P. F. it bine 















































Late Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl's Court. With Shor 
By his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON, 
Crown 8yo, with h Portrait, cloth boards, 6s, 


THE LIFE OF 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D., 


Bishop of New Zealand; afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. 
By the Rev. H. W. TUCKER, M.A. 
With 2 Portraits, crown Svo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d., in 1 vol., 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.0, 








New Edition. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


THE DUKE. ByJ.Srorrr|ROSE ISLAND: the 
CLOUSTON, Author of “ The Lunatic | Strange Story of a Love Adventure 
ut Large.” Crown 8vo, és. | at Sea. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Author of “The Wreck of the 


SECOND EDITION. ‘Grosvenor.’’” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LORD LINLITHCOW. By VERITY. By Srpyey 


MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “ The PICKERING. Author of “Wanderers,” 
Colossus,” &¢c. Crown 8yvo, és. | “Margot,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY IN THE 


PRETORIA PRISON. By ADRIAN HOFMEYR, B.A. With Portrait, crown 
Svo, 6s. 


PICTURES & PROBLEMS FROM LONDON 


POLICE COURTS. By Tuomas HoLMes. Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
10s. 6d. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. 
crown S8vyo, with Illustrations in Photograyure, 7s. 6d. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Lioyp Moreay, 


F.R.S., Author of “Animal Life and Intelligence,” ‘“ Habit and Instinct,” &c. 
With nearly 30 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ZACHARY 


MACAULAY. By the Viscountess KNUTSFORD. With Portrait. demy S8vo, 16s. 


FOOD & THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. 


By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the 
London Hospital. Illustrated, demy Svo, 16s. net. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Opyssevs. Demy 


Svo,'with Maps, 16s. 


MILTON. By Wa rer Rateicu, Professor of 


English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” “ The 
English Novel,’ &c. Crown 8vo, és. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
NOVEMBER, 1900. 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
RECONSTRUCTION OR CATASTROPHE? By An Englishman. 
THE INVASION PROBLEM. By Captain W. E. Cairnes. 
UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. By T. F. C. Huddleston (King's 

College, Cambridge). 
THE JAPANESE NAVY. 
THE HISTORY OF A SMALL ESTATE IN WALES. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. . 
MODERATES AND THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. By William C. Bridgeman. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING AS A PROFESSION. By L. F. Vernon-Harcourt. 
WaR CORRESPONDENTS—A SUGGESTION FOR THE FUTURE. By H. F 

Prevost Battersby. 
The SACRIFICE OF CaNADA. 
GREATER BRITAIN, 


Second 


Large 


By Rear-Admiral Fitzgerald. 
By Stanley Leighton, M.P. 





By Ernest E. Williams. 


Price 2s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisber to the Jndia Office. 


| UDIE’S LIBRA RY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 











The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 


hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcace, Manchester. 
a. * 
es 


GLAISHER; BOOKSELLER. 
New Remainder Catalogue (128 pages) just ready, post free on application. 





57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





a 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ List. 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY: , 


Sketch of his Lifeand Work. By P.CHALMERS MITCHELL, MA 
With Portraits, crown Svo, cloth, 5s, ve 


DANIEL O’CONNELL, and the Reyiyay 


of National Life in Ireland. By RoBERrtT Duntop, M.A, Illus. 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
[‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series, 


BOOK FOR ALL READERS. 
Designed as an Aid to the Collection, Use, and Preservation of 
Books, and the Formation of Public and Private Libraries, By 
A. R. SPOFFORD. Crown 8vo, half-vellum, 7s, 6d. net. 


NEW STUDY of the SONNETS 
OF SHAKESPEARE. By Parke GODWIN. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


THE TROUBADOURS AT HOME: 


their Lives and their Personalities, their Songs and their 
World. By Justin H. SMITH. Illustrated, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
tops, 25s. net. 





A 


A 


ACADEMY.—* Truly a fascinating book.” 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—* The book is a good example of that American 

scholarship in the Romance languages of which the Johns Hopkins University at 
Philadelphia has already provided several notable examples.” ; 
. SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Smith's book is well worth reading if only as a historical 
guide to one of the most interesting regions in Europe—for he dwells lovingly on 
the charms of valleys and mountains, cities and villages—and for the literature it 
treats may at least open the way toa real treasure-house of beauty.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ He has interwoven with these matters much traditional 
lore, together with biographical details of famous troubadours.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ There is nothing about the troubadours which he does 
not know.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* We can heartily recommend this work as being 
generally trustworthy and informing.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—* Professor Justin Smith has done his work thoroughly.” 

LITERATURE.—* A monumental work.” F 


New Catalogue sent on Application, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK, 


New Novels at all Libraries. 
RICHARD MARSH’S NEW BOOK. 
AN ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE. 


By the Author of “The Beetle,” * Frivolities,” “ The Chase of the Ruby,” &¢. 
With Frontispiece by Harold Pitford. Pictorial cloth, és. 


LE VOLEUR’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CHAMPINGTON MYSTERY. 


By the Author of “ For Love of a Bedouin Maid,” “ By Order of the Brotherhood,” 
In the Czar’s Dominions,” &c. With Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


MAY CROMMELIN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE VEREKER FAMILY. 


By the Author of “ Devil-May-Care,” &c. With Frontispiece, cloth, és, 


J. E. MUDDOCK’S NEW_NOVEL. 
KATE CAMERON OF BRUX. 


the Author of “For God and the Czar,’ “Without Faith or Fear,” 
“In the King’s Favour,” &c. With Frontispiece, cloth, 63. 


Lonpon: DIGBY, LONG, anp CO., 18 BouVERIE STREET, E.C, 








Py 





NOTICE.—READY THIS DAY, OF ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LEADING 
LIBRARIES IN THE KINGDOM. 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF AN OLD PUBLISHER. 
By WILLIAM TINSLEY. In 2 Octavo Volumes. 
“Tran it through,even from my boyish days.” 


“* Random Recollections of an Old Publisher’ willbe found of unusual interest.” 
—Dublin Daily Mau. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and Co., Limited. 








| caine ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848 





oe om +» £38,000,000, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. a 





BRocks. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Balzac’s 
Famous Novels in English, 22 vols., fine etchings, bargain, £4 18s. 6d. (cost £8 88. 
net); “ Encyclopedic Dictionary,” 14 vols,, best and last Edition, £2 18s. 6d. (Cost 
Libraries and Sinall Pareels of Books Purchased for Cash.—HOLLAND 


£7 7s.) 





CU., Book Merchants, Juin Bright Street, Rirmingbam, 
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WORKS BY H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 





NOTICE. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 


THE WAR OFFICE, 
THE ARMY, AND 
THE EMPIRE, 


WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROSEBERY, K.G., 


Is already exhausted. 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY NEXT WEEK. 
Price 1s, ; or in cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THIS WORLD OF OURS: an Introduction 
to the Study of Geography. Fourth Edition, fully Illustrated, 
price 2s, 6d. 

“One of the best text-books of geography that we have in English.”—Spectator. 

“This is the first geography book which is exactly what a geography book 
ought to be.”— Bradford Observer. 

“Mr, Arnold-Forster’s Introduction to the Study of Geography exemplifies in 


all its bearings the kind of geographical education advocated by those who would 
reform the accepted methods adopted in most schools.”—Saturday Review, 


QUR GREAT CITY; or, London the Heart 


of the Empire. With 39 Full-page Illustrations, and many 
smaller ones. Adopted by the London School Board and 
numerous Provincial School Boards throughout the kingdom. 
Price 1s. 9d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
price 2s, 6d. 

“Mr. Arnold-Forster’s ‘Our Great City’ is anadmirable book for the upper 
standards. I SHOULD LIKE TO SEE II USED AS AN OCCASIONAL READER IN 
EVERY SCHOOL IN THE METROPOLIS.”—G. RICKS, Esq., Inspector of Board 
Schools. 

“If this book is not adopted as a reader in every London school, the head- 
teacher responsible will be depriving the youthful citizens in his charge of many 
delightful and useful half-hours. The book is full of interest from cover to cover, 
and itis written in that easy, attractive style which is characteristic of the author. 
The illustrations are numerous and well selected. We cam give the work nothing 
but praise."—Practical Teacher. 


THE CITIZEN READER. With a Preface 


by the late Right Hon. W. E. ForsTeR. 335th Thousand. 
Cloth, 216 pages, fully Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing Messrs. Cassell'’s ‘ Citizen Reader’ the 
most important contribution to the literature of elementary education that has 
appeared in the last decade.”—Journal of Education. 

“We want an educational programme which shall turn out young men and 
women healthy both in mind and body, loyal, hardworking, and law-abiding. We 
can hardly expect to attain this end if we neglect to include in our scheme of 
education the fostering of patriotic feeling in the minds of the rising generation. 
this connection I know of no school book more calculated to fill the mind of 
the scholar with the sentiment of a reasonable patriotism than ‘The Citizen 
Reader’ by H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. This popuiar, cheap, and illustrated book 
should be in the hands of every British boy and girl."—THE EARL OF MEATH, 
writing in the Nineteenth Century, February, 1896. 

“Merely to conceive such a plan was laudable ; to carry it out in such a way as 
to combine interest with instruction is to confera national benefit of which 
it is impossible to exaggerate the value.”—Academy. 





THE CITIZEN READER.—Scottish Edition. 


Specially written for use in Scottish Schools. Price 1s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. Edited by H. O. 


ARNOLD-FoRSTER. <A Series of Photographs illustrating 
Places, Scenes, and Objects of Interest in all parts of the 


TENTH IMPRESSION, 
Price 6d. 


IN A CONNING TOWER; 


OR HOW I TOOK H.M.S. MAJESTIC INTO ACTION. 
With Original Illustrations by W. H. OVEREND. 


“A vivid description of life in a man-of-war.”— Times, November 8th, 1900, 
“ Remarkably clever.”"—Army and Navy Gazette. 
“ Terribly realistic and vividly portrayed.”—Admiralty Gazette. 


“A thrilling account of an imaginary battle at sea.”"—Leeds Mercury. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Third Edition. 


Fully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 816 pages, bound in cloth, 
price 5s. 


“The ‘History of England’ by Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P., which Messrs. 
Cassell have just issued at 5s., has all the ingredients which g° to the formation of 
a@ universally popular work. While it is certain to become a standard 
history book in schools, it is at the same time most conveniently arranged 
for use in the home as a dependable book to be referred to in all matters of 
historical fact, and it is also written so clearly and attractively that it may be 
read right through merely for its interest as a straightforward and comprehensive 
narrative.”—Daily Mail. 


“No one by whom or to whom this book is read will fall to realise, if he has a 
normal amount of reason and imagination, the continuity of English history, the 
connection with the present and the past, and the profound abiding significance 
of the internal and external struggles of our forefathers. Nor, we should imagine, 
can it be studieu without producing a genuine sense of the intense interest which 
critical periods of English history possessed for those whose lot it was to live 
through them.’—Spectator. 


THINGS NEW AND OLD. A Series of 


History Readers for Schools. Adopted by all the principal 
School Boards. Book I., 112 pages, price 9d.; II., 128 pages, 
9d.; IIL, 176 pages, 1s.; IV., 216 pages, 1s. 3d.; V., 240 pages, 
1s. 6d.; VI, 240 pages, 1s. 6d.; VII., 240 pages, 1s. 8d. 


“A word of warm commendation is due to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s praiseworthy 
and patriotic attempt to encourage the intelligent study of our national history in 
elementary schools by his contribution to Cassell’s Modern School Series of 
* Things New and Old ; or, Stories from English History,’ for the use of Schools.” 

— Times. 

“They are well illustrated, strongly bound, and take their material from the 
most striking incidents in our history. They make their subject so interesting 
and attractive that they will doubtless meet with the same wide success as their 
author's * Citizen Reader.’ ’—Scotsman, 


THE COMING OF THE KILOGRAM; or, 


The Battle of the Standards. A Plea for the Adoption of the 
Metric System of Weights and Measures. Price, bound in 
cloth, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, in paper covers, 6d. 


The Right Hon. LorpD KELVIN, G.C.V.0O., F.R.S., writes to the Author, 
May 25th, 1900 :—* You have done very good service to your country in giving it 
your book on ‘The Coming of the Kilogram.’” 

“This book is clear and convincing, and exactly fulfils its purpose in the 
simplest and most direct language. The arrangement of the subject is lucidity 
itself....We have no hesitation in saying that this book ought immediately to be 
adopted as a text-book in every school throughout the United Kingdom.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


THE LAWS OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. A 


Reading Book in the Elements of Social and Political Economy. 
58th Thousand, fully Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 


“Mr. Arnold-Forster, in words of studied simplicity and clearness, and by the 
judicious use of interesting and easily asped examples, has succeeded in making 
readily intelligible the scope and action of the most important laws of political 
economy. The chapters’on the laws of supply and demand, prices, work and 
wages, the relation of capital and labour, co-operation, trade-unions, and strikes 
are sound expositions, which not only lay a solid foundation for the study of 
more advanced treatises, but will exercise with no little profit the mental 
powers of schoolboys. We heartily commend the book to schoolmasters of every 
grade.”—Spectator. 









British Empire. In 2 vols., price 9s. each. 





CaSSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE. 
The SECOND IMPRESSION of 


ELEANOR, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


is nearly exhausted. A THIRD IMPRES- 
SION will be ready immediately. With 
I/lustrations by Albert Sterner. Crown 
vo, 6s. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘‘ Eleanor’ is worthy of its dedication, as its author’s artistic 
masterpiece....Few English novels of note are so signally free from redundancies as this ; 
and in yet fewer has a story of deep human interest been so lightly at once and so firmly, 
if we may use the expression, built up out of itself. This time, at least, Mrs. Ward has 
found a theme which she has _ been able to treat, from first to last, harmoniously and 
without swervings into the thicket, and which she has brought to a tragic close without 
a harsh or cruel dissonance....The spell which Mrs. Humphry Ward has cast over more 
than a decade of contemporary thought and feeling will not be broken by this nobly 
conceived and brilliantly executed work.” 


LITERATURE.—“‘‘ Eleanor,’ the new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, seems to us her most 
masterly and most mature production ...The story moves throughout in a high range of 
emotion, never out of touch with ideas, never commonplace. Sorrowful though it be, it 
is not depressing or pessimistic, and in the dignified pathos of its end the highly wrought 
sympathies of the reader sink naturally to repose.” 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘Mrs. Humphry Ward's new story is in its essentials concerned with 
matters of abiding and elemental human interest, and it is remarkable for the eloquence 
and picturesqueness of its descriptive interludes, and for its grasp of the opposing tenden- 
cies in Italian society. The minor characters are admirably handled... Mr. Sterner’s 
illustrations distinctly enhance the attractiveness of a remarkable and moving story.” 





THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL. 


On NOVEMBER 15th.—Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Being the Recollections of the First Premier of Natal. 
By the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., 


Author of “ George Linton,” “ The Colonies and the Century,” &c. 





THIRD IMPRESSION OF 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’S “THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 


NOTICE. 
A THIRD IMPRESSION of 


THE GREAT BOER WAR, 


by A. CONAN DOYLE, is now ready, with Maps, 
a: ° 

large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; and a FOURTH IMPRESSION 

ie aes 

is in the Press. 

SPECTATOR.—‘‘ The conditions under which Dr. Conan Doyle’s animated and valuable 
record was written relieve it from the dangers of red-hot impressionism....When to 
these opportunities are added that manly temper and command of forcible and picturesque 
language which have won him distinction in the field of fiction, it is not to be wondered 
at that the result should prove as engrossing as any of his novels.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘This sketch of the war is a masterly performance. It is hardly possible 
to overpraise it....The experience, the artistic sense, and the creative powers of a great 
writer are seen in the achievement.” 

MORNING POST.—‘‘A brilliant piece of work; a true story told with masterly effect and 
conscientious mastery of detail.” 

GRAPHIC.—‘‘To Dr. Conan Doyle must be given the credit of having produced by far the 
best and most comprehensive book on the South African War which has yet appeared 
It is unnecessary to say that the book 1s vigorously written.” 





NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


On NOVEMBER 15th.—Crown &vo, 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” “ She Walks in Beauty,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY OLIVE BIRRELL. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE IN A MIST. By Otive Birrett, 


tion of Judith,” “Anthony I angsyde,” &c. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





=e 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE Guryzis, 
POR ra c45 0 sdsincaeieseccacetced 
BIDEN ORD os bcsciecedecesencces = . : 
QUAPEOR"PARO os cccocssccccese 212 6 
Narrow Column .............. 310 06 
Half-Colomn 05 <.00ccccccvocces 115 06 
Quarter-Column .............,. Oly 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..............., 
Inside Page ...cccccceseccees * 5 4 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column ( 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additions, 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of e, 78. 
Broad column, half-width of ooh = ne 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width 
14s, per inch, ot page, 


Broad column following “ Publications of th, ” 
13s. per inch. ate 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

Including postage to any Yearly. Half- 
part of the United King- Fn = 
GOM: <6 0s oc) oes co Ol SC. CUEa, Ons 





Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. oo eo ef 1106.. 0158 .. 078 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should 


reach the Publishing Office not later than the 
first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC. 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 





NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the“ SPECTATOR" 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from Julyto December), on tha 
third Saturday in Januaryand July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each, 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
MEssrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM'S, 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 
BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWS 
Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and 77 
Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANTS 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THB 
HAROLD A. Witson Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DEPOT, 
| Cairo and Port Said ; GORDON AND GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West 
| Australia; PRICTOR AND COMPANY, 
| Dunedin ; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Chirist- 
church; H. BAILLIE AND Company, Wel- 
lington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riesy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town,—where single Copies can 
he obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 
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ba 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


AY ACCIDENTS 
puPLOVERS’ LIABILITY, 
iywred against, THEFT INSURANCE and 
FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. 
Claims Paid over £4,200,000. 


4 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 











IRKBECK BANK. 
B ESTABLISHED 1851. 
‘THAMPTON BLDGS.. Chancery Lane, London, 
ad INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
wed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
100. 

teow UREBECK ALMANACK, with particulars 

parties PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
(ATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
ro permission ) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 108. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Ponds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Mesrs. RANSOM BOUVERIL, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
Bast, S.W. 


—_—_ 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





Messrs, METHUEN have just published a new Play of their 
fine Shakespeare, ROMEO AND JULIET, Edited by E. Dow- 
DEN, Litt.D, Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

They have published an Edition of THE MEMOIRS OF 
EDWARD GIBBON, /ully Annotated by Dr. G. BIRKBECK 
HILL, in their Standard Library. Crown 8vo, 6s, This book 
is uniform with Professor Bury’s well-known edition of “The 
Decline and Fall.” 


They will publish shortly in ‘* The Little Guides,” SUSSEX, 
by F. G, BRABANT, M,A., Illustrated by E, H. NEW. Pott 
Svo, 33.; leather, 3s, Gd. net, 





SEVENTEEN POPULAR NOVELS.—‘s. each. 
THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN Marie Corelli 
QUISANTE Anthony Hope 
THE GATELESS BARRIER Lucas Malet 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE Max Pemberton 
SONS OF THE MORNING Eden Phillpotts 
A MASTER OF CRAFT W. W. Jacobs 
CUNNING MURRELL Arthur Morrison 
THE SOFT SIDE Henry James 
ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET E. H. Strain 
A FOREST OFFICER Mrs. Penny 
WINEFRED S. Baring-Gould 
PATH AND GOAL Ada Cambridge 
WOUNDS IN THE RAIN Stephen Crane 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE Robert Hichens 
SERVANTS OF SIN J. Bioundelle Burton 
THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN Richard Marsh 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON Dorothea Gerard 


Messrs. Methuen’s Book Gazette and New Catalogue will be sent to any address. 








METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





SANDS AND 


THE SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY 
OF THE 


Co. | 


SONS OF THE COVENANT: a Talo of FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Anglo-Jewry. By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of “In Years of Transition,” 


“ Lesser Destiniea,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


| 
THE BYSTANDER. By J. Asupy-STERRY. | Containing 


own 870, 6s. 


THE MAN WITH THE PARROTS. By A. 


ErIc BaYLy, Author of “The House of Strange secrets,” &c. Crown 8yv 
3a. 6d. 


SIR ROBERT HART'S REMARKABLE ARTICLE, 


THE PEKING LEGATIONS: 


| ANATIONAL UPRISING & AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 


A WALK THROUGH THE ZOOLOGICAL | “ One of the most important and startling articles that periodical 


GARDENS. By F.G.AFLALO. Fully Illustrated, pocket 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ting handbook to the great national collection; written by an 
naturalist who knows how to tell a great deal in a few words.” 





entousi 





THE HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE: a History. 


By HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. Very fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A DAY IN THE CLOISTER. 


the German by the Rev. Dom BEDE CaMM, O.S.B., Author of “A Benedictine | 


Martyr in England.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


literature has contained for a long time. Sir Robert Hart’s inti- 
| mate acquaintance with China and the Chinese entitles his opinions to 
the weightiest consideration.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“ Admirable and weighty as many of the contributions to the lead- 
ing reviews are, the piéce de résistance is undoubtedly Sir Robert 
Hart’s inside view of the national uprising and international episode 
in China.”—Saturday Review. 
| “Itis thefirst consistent and intelligible account of that extraordin- 
ary movement which has reached Europe from the spot.’’—Syectator. 

“No article in the November Magazines is likely to attract more 
| serious attention than that of Sir Robert Hart in the Fortnightly 


—Leeds Mercury. 





Adapted from 


such a book ought to do much to destroy prejudice, and to exhibit tothe | psy jew on the Legations episode in Pekin. The impression it has pro- 


public the much abused monk as he really is.”—Speaker. 
The style is easy and the reader’s burden is light.” —Atheneum, 


A SON OF ST. FRANCIS: 


-— By Lady AMABEL KERR. With Frontispiece Portrait, crown 8yvo, 
33. 


duced on the mind of a man with so large and unique a knowledge 
of China and the Chinese must be of profound interest.” —Standard. 
“Sir Robert Hart’s story of the siege of the Legations is in many 
ways remarkable.”—Daily News. 
“ Will excite the keenest attention and discussion.”—Morning Post. 
“ Much the most remarkable article that has appeared in any 


St. Felix of 





THE TESTAMENT OF IGNATIUS LOYOLA. periodical for years is Sir Robert Hart’s ‘The Peking Legations’ in 


Translated from the Latin by G.E.M. RIX. With Preface by the Rev.G, | this month’s Fortnightly Review.” — Pilot. 


TYRRELL, S.J. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE PSALMS OF THE | 


LITTLE OFFICE. By “PEREGRINUS.’ With Preface by the Rev. G, | 


TYRRELL, S.J. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 


‘Each Psalm is made the basis of a brief meditation....in which there is little | 
‘ ing that an English Churchman will not find edifying, and much that will 





recitation of a part of the Psalter.”— Pilot. 


12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


to a deeper comprehension of the Church’s mind in prescribing the daily 


“A creat impression has been produced by Sir Robert Hart’s article 
| in the Fortnightly Review on the future of China.” 
—Bradford Observer. 


| THE NUMDER CONTAINS ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

ENGLAND AND BELGIUM. 

BRYAN AND McKINLEY. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION. (Two articles.) 

PROBLEMS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. 





(\OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK. | 

which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 

kuown old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 

Call or write to 

4 LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


| THE IMMORTAL HOUR. By Fiona Mac eon. 


PICTURES, &c., &o. Ke. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


| To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
| Office not later than the first post on Friday, 
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MESSRS. DUCKWORTH and CO. will publish on Friday,, WALTER SCOTT'S 
November 9th, Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN’S New Book, NEW BOOKS, 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy 8vo, 3 vols., 30s. net. 





NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 
VILLA RUBEIN. 


By JOHN SINJOHN. Crown §8vo, 6s. 
E. H. COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MONK WINS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


And his New Book for Children, 


WYEMARKE AND THE 
MOUNTAIN FAIRIES. 


Illustrated by “ WYEMARKE” and G. P. JACOMB-HOOD. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


Also a Cheap Edition of the Companion Volume, 
WYEMARKE AND THE SEA FAIRIES. 


Illustrated by DUDLEY HARDY. 3s. 6d. net. 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. HEADLEY. With 14 Illustrations, demy 8vo, §&s. net. 








To be published very shortly, by a new Writer. 
THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


By ELINOR GLYN. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s. 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 
By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 
With a Cover Design and Tailpiece by GORDON CRAIG. Crown 8vo, és. 


Standard. —* Thoughtful, well-written—extremely well-written in parts—and thoroughly interesting all 
through. It isa remarkable bit of work, and ranks well above average fiction.” 

Literatuve.—* An original and clever book.” 

Liverpoo! Mercury.—* Mr. St. John’s book is one of the best we have seen this year.” 

Daily News.—* A very able novel. 





*.* Catalogues on application. 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





CAMEOS. By Cyr Davenrort, F.S.A., of the British 


Museum, Author of “ Royal English Bookbindings,” &c. With over 50 Illustrations, including several in 
Colour. (Special number of ‘THE PORTFOLIO.”) Super-royal 8vo, 5s. net ; or in cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
(In November. 





London : SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S i A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 STRAN D. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols. 1s, 6d. each, 











THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE 
SERIES, 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS, 
NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price és., with Mlustrationg, 


THE CHILD: 


A Study in the Evolution of Man, 


By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN. 
M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Anthropology in a 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass, 


The importance of the scientific study of children 
is rapidly becoming generally recognised. Dr, Cham- 
beriain has for many years devoted himself to this 
study, and is recognised as one of the most learned 
and competent authorities on the subject. He 
approaches it with a full sense of its wide significance 
and his book is an exhaustive summary of recent 
investigations, 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY, 


Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, price 1s. 6d. per vol, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE 


REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. By Epwuyp 
BuRKE. With an Introduction by GrorcE 
SAMPSON. 


ORATIONS OF CICERO, 


Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, p 
FRED W. NoRRIS. aed 





NEW TRANSLATION. 


THE LETTERS OF THE 


YOUNGER PLINY. 2 vols. First and Second 
Series. Translated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by JouN B. Firtu, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


SELECTED THOUGHTS OF 


BLAISE PASCAL. Translated and Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by GERTRUDE 
BURFORD RAWLINGS. 





Crown 8vo, pictorial paper cover, price 6d. 


WEBS OF MYSTERY: Six 


Detective Stories. By JOHN G. ROWE. 


MANUALS OF EMPLOYMENT 
FOR EDUCATED WOMEN. 


Edited by CHRISTABEL OSBORN. 


The object of this series of manuals will be to givs 
to girls, more particularly to those belouging to the 
educated classes, who from inclination or necessity 
are looking forward to earning their own living,some 
assistance with reference to the choice of a profession, 
and to the best method of preparing for it when 
chosen. Each manual will be of the nature of a 
guide-book, and, with this end in view, the informa: 
tion given has been rendered as definite as possible. 





Feap. 8vo, stiff paper cover, price 1s.; or in 
limp cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


1. SECONDARY TEACHING. 


Ry CHRISTABEL OSBORN and FLORENCE B. 
Low. With an Introduction by Miss E. P. 
IIuGHES, Associate of Newnham College, 
Camb. 


2. ELEMENTARY TEACH- 


ING. By CHRISTABEL OSBORN. With an 
Introduction by Sir Josava Fircu, LL.D. 


3.SICK NURSING. By 


CHRISTABEL OspoRN. With an Introduc- 
tion by Miss Eva C. E. LickEs, Matron of 
the London Hospital. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 





Complete Lists of any ef the above Series post-free 
on Application. 





May be had by order through ani Lookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office 1 WELLINGTON STREET STRAND. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 
PATEENOSTER SQUARE, RG 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 








SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA IN THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


AS JLLUSTRATED IN THE CAREER OF SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., D.C.L., many years Consul and Minister in China and Japan. 
By ALEXANDER MICHIE, Author of “ The Siberian Overland Route,” “ Missionaries in China,” &c, 
With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 








_— IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
HELENA FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). 
By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.V.O, 
With 5 Photogravure Plates, demy 8yo. 
es caeucaara 


NOW READY.—VOLUME L 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM awn tirerary TASTE IN EUROPE. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TEXTS TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A.Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Aberd., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. Vou. I. CLASSICAL AND MEDIZAVAL CRITICISM. 16s, net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CINQUE PORTS: a Historical and Descriptive Record. 


By F. MADOX HUEFFER. 
With 14 Photogravure Plates and 19 Page and Text Illustrations from Drawings by William Hyde. 
Handsomely bound in art canvas, with Special Design by Mr. Hyde, royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES. 


LORD JIM: a Tale. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Clever as Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD'S work has always been, he has written nothing so good as ‘LORD JIM’....It is a story of the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific written by a remarkable hand, and it is a story that well deserves to live."—Athenaum. 
“*LORD JIM’ is a strong, sincere, and reticent piece of work, a human document if ever there was one, and we congratulate Mr. CONRAD upon a notable 


book.” —Datly Chronicle. 


“**LORD JIM’ is the best which Mr. CONRAD has yet done....The whole narrative is profoundly psychological, profoundly human—a tragedy of daily life 
which stands out grimly against the romance of the sea and the mysterious islands of Malaya.”—Daily Mail. 
“The book is a notable one. From first to last it is of thrilling interest, and whether it be the deck of the sinking ship, the court of inquiry, or the strange adven- 


tures that befall in Patusan, the scene is always drawn with force and brilliancy.” 


—Scotsman, 


“Itisa book to make the world wider and deeper, a piece of life, not over vivid, but full of colour....Greatly conceived and finely executed.”— Manchester Guardian. 





SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER. With other | KHURASAN AND SISTAN. By Lieut.-Col. C. E. Yate, 


Letters and Notes of the late Right Hon. Sir JoHN MowBray, Bart., M.P. 
Edited by his DAUGHTER. With Portraits and other Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Immediately. 


OUR HOUSE OF COMMONS: its Realities and Romance. 
By ALFRED KINNEAR, Author of “To Modder River with Methuen,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Tf any one wishes to gain some insight into the House of Commons as it really 
it, I.would advise him to read ‘Our House of Commons,’ by Mr. Alfred Kinnear. 
....1 do not think that I ever came across a book which gives a better notion of 
the inner life of St. Stephen’s.”— 7'ruth. 

“ Altogether this capital blend of advice and reminiscence is much to be com- 
mended to our budding legislators and their admiring families. It can also be 
read with pleasure by anyone who has ever looked down upon the House in debate.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CHEVALIER OF THE SPLENDID CREST. By 
the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., Author of “ A Duke of 
Britain,” &c. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“One of the best historical stories we have seen of late....full from first to last 
of the healthy joys of battle, daring, and loyalty.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRETORIA. By Capt. A. 


HALDANE, D.S.0. Crown 8vo, Is. 
“The best work of adventure to which the war has as yet given rise.” 
—Athenrum. 


A HISTORY OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY, 1838- 


1899. By J. J. FAHIE, Member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
London, and of the Société Internationale des Electriciens, Paris. With 
Illustrations. Second Impression, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A succinct and well-informed account of the origin and development of the 
\dea of telegraphing without wires....Written with ability and care.” 
—Literature. 
“A very excellent book on a most interesting subject.”—Electrician. 








C.S.L, C.M.G., Indian Staff Corps, Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
(Commissioner for Baluchistan, and her Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General for 
Khurasan and Sistan. With Map and 25 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. 


A SCHOLAR OF HIS COLLEGE. by W. FE. W. 


CoLuiys, Author of * The Don and the Undergraduate.” Crown 8vo, 6% 


(Ready November 12th, 
A KING’S PAWN: a Romance. By Haminton Droum- 


MOND, Author of “A Man of his Age,” “ For the Religion,” &c. Crown 8vo,6s. 
“An excellent specimen of the romance of action and adventure, with 
Henry of Navarre in his early prime as central figure.”— Spectator. 
* A truly royal romance, written with the real historic ring.”—St. James's Gazettr. 
“A good and stirring tale....It is written with unusual spirit, and at the same 
time there is a charm about it which is to be felt and not described.”— World, 


A HISTORY OF RHODESIA. Compiled from Official 


Sources. By HOWARD HENSMAN. With a Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A timely book....Here in a small compass is all that the reader wants to 
know of Rhodesia, succinctly and impartially told....A praiseworthy piece of 
work.”—Daily Mail. 

“ Deserves high commendation....The book contains exactly the kind of infor- 
mation the reading public would like to possess.”—Daily News. 


THINGS SEEN: Impressions of Men, Cities, and Books. 
By the lateG. W. STEEVENS. Selected and Edited by G.S. STREET. Witha 
Memoir by W. E. HENLEY, and a Photogravure Reproduction of Collier's 
Portrait. Second Impression, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ As remarkable as avything left by him, because of the astonishing all-round- 
ness which it summarises.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. By G. W. Sresrvens. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ 

“ Brings the general appearance of Transatlantic urban and rural life so clearly 
before the mind’s eye of the reader, that a perusal of his work almost answers the 
purpose of a personal inspection. New York has probably never been more lightly 
and cleverly sketched.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. No. 1,021. Novemsrr, 1900. 2s. 6d. 


ARMy REORGANISATION.—TIHE HOME ARMY. 
Recruiting ; how to Raise the Men we Need. 
The Militia: its Development and Expansion. 
The Volunteers: their Nuinber must be no Longer 
Unlimited. 
The Regular Forces: the Home Army to be a 
Fighting Force. 


LORD JIM: A SKETCH. 
clusion. 
THE CINQUE PORTS. 





AN AUTUMN Day's SPORT NEAR PEKING. 
BRIGHTEN’S SISTER-IN-LAW. By Henry Lawson. 
OUR SOLDIERS. By ‘ Linesman.” 

By Joseph Conrad. Con- 


THE RIVAL “‘ FOREIGN DEVILS.” By Col. H. Knollys. 
Doo CasTLE: A ROMANCE. By Neil Munro. | A BubDGET OF NEW Books, 
tips, 5-8, WaR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


MusINGs WITHOUT METHOD.—1he Process of Elee- 
tion—Canvassing—The Vanity of the Enlightened 
Citizen—The Humeurs of the Contest—The Happy 
Failure of Reform—How to Write for the Maga- 
zines—T. E. B., Poet and Letter-writer. 

ON TUK MOVE WITH BULLER. SPITZ Kop, 
16TH SEPT. 

AFTER TILK ANNEXATION, 

THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES, 6s. each. 


MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘“‘ No one, not even the Kipling of an earlier day, quite 
does for India what Mrs. Steel does; she sees Indian life steadily and seesiit whole 
with a vision that is truthful, sympathetic.” 


MR, ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
The Standard.—* The book is crammed full of striking characterisation, and of 
writing that carries one away with sheer cleverness. Mr. Zangwill has written a 
remarkable book that will greatly enhance his reputation.” 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 

The Times.—* Not even in ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest 
such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to the book. 
Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession. In Madelinette 
Mr. Parker has idealised the noblest of women.” 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 
The Pall Mall Gaztte.—“A work of genius, unique, astounding. There are 
passages that sweep one headlong, and the whole leaves an indelible impression.” 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. 


By A. J. DAWSON. 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD. (Tuesday. 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. 


By GERTRUDE DIX, 
The Datly Mail.--“ A brave book, instinct with the life that touches us at every 
point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and experience.” 


THIRTEEN STORIES. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
The Outlook.—“ Some readers will be scandalised and some delighted by their 
astounding frankness; but all who prize good reading must own themselves 
enchained.” 








Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


HANS ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. BRAXKSTAD. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With 240 Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols. 10s. net each. 

The Observer.—*The season is scarcely likely to give us anything more 
sumptuous and attractive than these volumes. The version is admirable, the 
illustrations are in perfect keeping with the text, and the volumes are produced 
in the best of taste.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and 
40 Illustrations in the text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 1 vol., 10s. net. Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Paper, with 
Photogravures on India Paper mounted on Japanese. 

The Morning Post.—* We must be Philistines indeed if we do not find many 
things to delight us in these daintily penned pages, wherein the observation of a 
cultivated eye is brought to bear on scenes which have witnessed as much history 
as almost any regions of equal extent.” 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. 


A Portfolio of 16 Pastels Reproduced in Colours. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. £2 2s. net. 
In this gallery will be found, among other favourites in fiction, Don Quixote, 
Tony Weller, Miss Havisham, Mulvaney, and Madge Wildfire. 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. 

An Artistic Survey of Archeological Achievements. By PIERRE GUSMAN. 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and M. JOURDAIN. With an Intro- 
duction by MAX COLLIGNON. With 500 Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Coloured Plates, 1 vol., 36s. net. 

The Daily News.—* This beautiful volume is at once for the library and for the 
drawing-room, for the antiquarian, who will find its pages full of research and in- 
forination, and for the less serious reader who may have memories of a visit to 


— THE PROBLEM OF THE FAR EAST. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST 


Siberia—China—Japan. Froin the French of PPERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
Translated by RICHARD DAVEY. Edited, with a Preface, by HENRY 
NORMAN. 1 Vol. 6s. 


THE GAY LORD QUEX. 


A Play in Four Acts. 
By ARTHUR W. PINERO. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s.6d. [Next week. 


SEMANTICS—THE SCIENCE OF MEANING 


From the French of M. BREAL, Translated by Mrs. HENRY CUST. With 
an Introduction by Professor J. P. POSTGATE. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1900. Price 2s. fe 
ASIATIO CONDITIONS AND INTERNATIONAL POLICIES. By Captain A. T. Mahan. 
WE THIRD LIFE OF ITALY. By Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
CHINA AND THE WESTERN NATIONS. By Count Crispi. 
A GLANCE 4T THE WALLACE COLLECTION. By Benjamin Constant. 
And other Articles. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Notes on Forthcoming Books post-free. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S List. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


ONE OF OURSELVES. 


By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” “Lady Margot,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68, 
[On Monday next, 








Volume II., To the Union of the Old and New Com 
Earl of Godolphin’s Award, 1708, ponlts unter @e 
8vo, 16s. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.CS1, M.A, LLD 


With 4 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans, 8vo, 218, 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT, 
Author of “ Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &¢, 
“In this sequel to his admirable work on ‘Drake and the Tudor Navy.’ Mr 
Corbett has given us a notably luminous and original history of the conclusion at 
the Elizabethan war with Spain.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONOMIC: 


A Volume of Essays. 
By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations, crown svo, 58. Det, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP, 
By J. H. CRAWFORD. 


“Mr. Crawford has carried out with brilliant success a daring and original 
idea. He has given a convincing picture of tramp life as he imagines it. Itisa 
tour de force, a most startling bit of imaginative work, the result of a careful and 
sympathetic study of these wandering outcasts. Altogether a striking book, ag 
original in treatment as it is in conception.”— Bookman. 


With 4 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1803. 


Being a Chronicle of the Strange Experiences of an English 
Lady, Wife of a German Baron possessed of a Fief in Alsace, 
during the French Revolution, afterwards an Immigrant 
in Russia, 


By WILLIAM 8. CHILDE-PEMBERTON, 


With 133 Illustrations, 8yo, 9s, 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 
PRACTICAL BACTERIOLOGY: 


An Elementary Laboratory Book for Students and Practitioners. 
By H. J. CURTIS, B.S. and M.D.Lond., F.R.CS., 


Late Surgical Registrar, University College Hospital; formerly Assistant to the 
Professor of Pathology, University College, London. 
(On Monday next, 


The Orford Library of Practical Theology. 


Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s; and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A, 
Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester, 


HOLY MATRIMONY. 


By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon of Worcester. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [On Monday next. | 


FAITH AND PROGRESS: “the Witness of the English 
Church during the last fifty years.” Sermons preached at the Jubilee of the 
Consecration of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, June 10th-17th, 1900. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., and a Preface by the Rev. the Hon, 
A. F. A. HANBURY-TRACY, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas. Crown 8vo, 4s. éd. 
net. [On Monday next. 


RELIGION AND LIFE: a Plain Essay. By R. RussEu. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. ; 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 

MR. LANG’S BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS, 1900. | 

THE GREY FAIRY-BOOK. Edited by Anprew LANG, 
With 65 Ulustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 6s. ' 
THE ‘‘GOLLIWOGG” BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS, 1900. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR ADVENTURES. By 
FLORENCE and BERTUA UPTON. With 31 Coloured Plates, oblong 4t0, 
boards, 6s. 


URCHINS OF THE SEA. By Marre Overton Corsiv , 


and CHARLES BUXTON GOING. With Drawings by F. I. Bennett. Oblong 
4to, boards, 3s. 6d. [On Monday réxt. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


FROM C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S AUTUMN LIST. 


PPRARFAAR AAA AAA AA AAA AAAAAAAALABRLALRSS 


New and Notable 
‘6s. Novels. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


THE CONSCIENCE °* CORALIE 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. With 8 Mlustrations 
by F. H. Townsend. 


“A bright and rattling story, full of fun and 
epigram."— Athenee ni adie 
- mely amusing.” —Spec \ 
i Pranktort Moore has done full justice to his 
ant reputation in his latest novel.” 
brilliant rep no iasgow Herald. 

“For raciness, sparkle, and interest would be hard 
to p= na” summary could give anything like an 
adequate conception of the wealth of good things in 
the book. The reader enjoys every page, and regrets 
at the 466th that it is the last."—*cotsman. 


BRAND x: BROAD ARROW. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 

“Full of lite, incident, and situations of a strongly 
dramatic and exciting character. A deeply laid plot, 
involving intricate details, and many rapid changes 
of scene, is developed with such skill and force that 
the book will be eagerly read from cover to cover.” 

—Scotsman. 

“4 stirring story, interspersed with crisp dialogue 

and sparkling repartee.”"—Morning Advertiser. 


THE PLUNDER SHIP. 


By HEADON HILL. 


‘Mr. Headon Hill has furnished the reading public 
with plenty of sensation in his latest novel, and of a 
kind that will be appreciated.” —Morning advertiser. 


JOAN BROTHERHOOD. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 


“Itis impossible in a few paragraphs to give the 
admirable atmosphere of this fine and convincing 
tragedy."—Daily Express. 

‘It abounds in passages of great power, rich in 
wit and humour, and pathos almost amounting to 
tragedy.” —Scotsman., 


A SUBURBAN VENDETTA. 


By JOHN K. LEYs. 
Full of stirring incidents, related with startling 
vividness."—Birmingham Gazette. 
A story of swift action and absorbing interest.” 
—North British Datly Mat’. 


G00’S LAD. 


By PaUL CUSHING. 


SHADOWS From tz THAMES. 


By EDWARD NOBLE. 


THE SPELL OF THE SNOW. 


By 0. GUISE MITFORD. 








SECOND EDITION. 


THE WOMAN OF DEATH. 


By Guy Boorasy, Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 5s. 


“The cleverness of the plot is second only to the 
terrible interest of the details.”—Scotsman, oii 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. 


By Max PEMBERTON. Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“A strange, stirring, and romantic story.” 
: —Scotsman. 
“A brilliant book.”—Daily News. 
a romantic tale, full of life and colour, ‘The 
ntom Army’ excels anything else that Mr. Pem- 


WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS 
IN MANY CLIMES. 


By LOUISE JORDAN MILN, 
Author of “ When We were Strolling Players in the East,’ &e 
With 48 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 16s. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 
“Full of charm asof information, and is plentifully and beautifully illustrated.”—Spectator. 
“In ‘ Wooings and Weddings’ Mrs. L. J. Miln pleasantly and cleverly describes matters 
of world-wide interest.’—Extract from a Leading Article in the Standard. 
“A beautiful volume and an interesting work on an interesting subject.” — Glasgow Herald. 
“A collection of brilliant essays on a universally popular subject.’— Morning Post. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 
OF TO-DAY. 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, Ph.D., 
Author of “ Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales,” &c., &c. 
Illustrated with 55 Full-page Portraits of Living Indians, Demy ito, price £1 1s. net. 


IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH 


With an Introduction by T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 
Containing the Autobiographies of the Youth of Thirty-four Famous Men and Women. 
Fully Illustrated, with gilt top, deckle edge paper, square crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
SOME OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES ARE OF 


EARL OF HOPETOUN. SIRARTHUR SULLIVAN. DUKE OF ARGYLL. SIR ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
EDNA MAY. JUSTIN McCARTHY. HIRAM MAXIM, M. DE BLOWITZ, 


Over 40,000 copies of this book have been sold in America. 


FABLES IN SLANG. 


By GEORGE ADE. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. net. 


‘These fables hit off the petty vanities of mankind and womankind with a crispness 
and brevity quite inimitable.’—Standard., 


THIRD LARGE EDITION, 


BESIEGED WITH 
BADEN-POWELL. 


A Complete Record of the Siege of Mafeking. 
By J. EMERSON NEILLY, 


Special War Correspondent of the Pa// Mall Gazette in Mafeking. 
Crown 8vo, price 1s. net. 


“ Mr. Neilly tells admirably the thrilling story of the siege.’—Scotsman. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE ALLEGED HAUNTING 
OF B HOUSE. 


Edited by A. GOODRICH-FREER (Miss X.) and the 
late JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE. 








berton has yet done.”—Speuker, 


C. 


Crown Svo. cloth. price 2s, 





ARKTHUR PEARSON, 


Limited. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO., LIMITED 


Now ready at all the Booksellers’ and 
Libraries. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. 


Travels in the Black Republic of Hayti. 
By HESKETH PRICHARD. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 


TRUTHS NEW AND OLD. 


By the Venerable ARCHDEACON WILSON, 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
a New Romantic Novel by MARCUS 
REED, entitled 


“PRIDE OF ENGLAND.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The First Impression of 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS, 
by E£. BERTHET (6s.), is almost ex- 
hausted, and a Second Impression is 
in the press. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 


By MARIAN BOWER. 6s. 
“ Thoroughly sincere.”—Atheneum. 


“Her creations are forcible and convincing.”—Scotsman. 
“Well worthy of attention.”—Publisher'’s Circular. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG, 


By C. W. DOYLE. 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN. 


2 vols., 12s. {Second Edition. 


WAR AND POLICY. By Spensrr 


WILKINSON. 15s 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE 


SUDAN. By H. D. TRAILL. 12s. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 


NORTH AMERICA. By A. G. BRADLEY. 1is. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Turoporn 


ROOSEVELT. 10s. 6d. 


THE MIND OF TENNYSON. By E. 


HERSHEY SNEATI. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo, ds. 


LOVE LYRICS, AND SONGS TO 


SET TO MUSIC. By CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
“Every composer ought to invest in a copy of these lyrics, many of which are 
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